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Eleven Centers of 
Christian Scholarship 


The chief function of the Seminaries of the Church is 
the theological education of those who are to be ordained 


to the sacred ministry. 


But the companies of scholars assembled for this pur- 
pose on the faculties of these schools constantly nourish 
the life of the Church by their devout thought and patient 


learning. 


The Church’s provision for their maintenance is of 
fundamental importance. The Dean of any of these schools 
will gladly furnish information about the Seminary he 


represents. 


Che Seminaries of the Episcopal Church 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL—New Haven, Conn. + BEXLEY 
HALL, THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON COLLEGE—Gambier, Ohio 
+ CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC—Berkeley, Calif. +t 
DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA + EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL—Cambridge, Mass. 
+ EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE SOUTHWEST—Austin, 
Texas + THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—New York City 
+ NASHOTAH HOUSE—Nashotah, Wisc. + SCHOOL OF THEOL- 
OGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH—Sewanee, Tenn. + SEA- 
BURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—Evanston, III. + VIRGINIA 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—Alexandria, Va. 
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MUSIC 


THE CHURCH’S CALENDAR 


Nativity of St. John the Baptist, June 24 : 
_,. St. Peter, June 29. 


NATIONAL EVENTS 


Conference on Weekday Religious i 
Education, NCC Div. of Christian Edu- - 
cation, Oberlin, O. Oberlin College , 
June 25-28 .. . Summer Inst. for Social 
Progress, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y.. 
Bard College, June 29-July 13... Yale: 
Summer School of Alcohol Studies, , 
New Haven, Conn. Yale Univ., July 1-26 | 


_.. Short-term training course, Church if 
Army in USA. Brighton, Mich., July 2-29. § 


PROVINCIAL EVENTS 


Province 2 Finger Lakes conference, ,§ 


Geneva, N. Y. Hobart and Wm. Smith | 
Colleges, June 24-30 . . . Province 4} 
Sewanee Summer Training School,, 
Sewanee, Tenn. Univ. of the South, , 
June 24-30. 


REGIONAL EVENTS 


Summer conference and School of! 
Missions, Estes Park, Colo. June 24-30 If 


.. . South Central conference, UCYM. . 
Kingston Spr., Tenn. Bethany Hills: 


Conf. Ground, July 1-6... Adult-clergy § 
conference, Hendersonville, N. C. Ka- § 


nuga Lake, July 1-12... Church and 
Group Life laboratory, Sewanee, Tenn. 
Univ. of the South, July 2-14... Parish 
conf. on Catholic Sociology, ACU, Ste- - 
vens Point, Wis. Church of Intercession, 


July 4-6. 
DIOCESAN EVENTS 


UCYM conference, Birmingham, Pa. 
Grier School, June 24-28 .. . Youth con- 
ference, Delaware, N. J. Holiday House, . 
June 24-29 ... Adult conference, Buck- 
eystown, Md. Claggett Conf. Center, 
June 24-29... Youth conference, Green- 
ville, Pa. Thiel College, June 24-30... 
Youth conference, Gambier, O. Kenyon 
College, June 24-30 .. . Youth confer- 
ence, Omaha, Nebr. Brownell Hall, June 
24-30... Clergy conference, Westhamp- 
ton Beach, L. I., N. Y. Howell House, 
June 25-27 ... Woman's Aux. Institute, 
Morrilton, Ark. Camp Mitchell, June 25- 
28... Men's conference, Meredith, 
N. H. June 29-July 1... Lay Readers’ 
conf., Morrilton, Ark. Camp Mitchell, 
June 29-July 1... Church School Teach- 
ers’ conf., Evergreen, Colo. Conference 
Center, June 30... Girls Friendly Soci- 
ety Camp, Black Hills, S. Dak. Camp 
Remington, July 1-7 .. . Young Church- 
men’s summer workshop, Tifton, Ga. 
Abraham Baldwin College, July 1-84 
... Young Churchmen’s conf., Geneva, | 
N. Y. Hobart and Wm. Smith Colleges, || 
July 2-7... Men’s weekend, Clear Lake, 
Iowa. Bp. Morrison Lodge, July 6-8 . . .| 
Adult work-camp, Lake Tahoe, Calif. 
Camp Noel Porter, July 7-14. 


American Guild of Organists national 
convention, New York, N. Y. June 25-29 
... Conference on Church Music, West- 
field, N.C. Vade Mecum, June 28-30. 
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Another look at the Montgomery, Ala., bus boycott. Also, the Church in 
politics : For one thing, it should ask embarrassing questions. 

DRAMA IN SPAIN 5 
Nowhere in the world is a Protestant minority more oppressed than in 
Franco’s Spain. Yet, in a dramatic religious episode last April, two American 
bishops and one from Ireland consecrated a clergyman of the Spanish 
Reformed Episcopal Church. 

DIOCESAN CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 8 
Segregation, Episcopal-Methodist unity proposals, women’s rights and mis- 
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The seminaries’ 335 graduates turn in academic gowns for round collars. 

What is a minister? More than a preacher, as this picture story shows. 
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become the Church afloat to sailors all over the world. 
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low on his tour of the 
world’s church fronts. 
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sie Bk Gees Creene eee Beans to subscribe to ECnews .. . the 

magazine that will help keep them 
fully informed about the Church 
. .» the magazine that will bring 
them hours of instructive and in- 
teresting reading regularly during 


IGH in the Alleghenies, 100 

miles west of Washington, the 
Cathedral Shrine of the Transfigura- 
tion has clustered about it modern 
lodges, cottages, central halls and re- the year. 
fectory for accommodation of vacation 
guests, both clerical and lay. Shrine 


Mont, operated on the American plan, aoe 
is open from May 21st through Sep- 
tember 16th with rates from $35 to 
$40 per week. Addzese 
For prospectus write: City Zone State 
Wilmer E. Moomaw, Director 

Shrine Mont, Box E, Enter the subscription for one year for the 

re Orkney Springs, Va. person listed above and bill that person 


$4.50 for a one-year subscription. 
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Thr e€e Ways to reduce expenses 


to aid clergy pensions 


The Church LIFE Insurance Corporation 


Low premium cost life insurance for the clergy, lay 
officials and workers of the Church and their imme- 
diate families. 


>, 


The Church FIRE Insurance Corporation 


' Restricted to Episcopal properties . . . costs up to 
20% less . . . premiums payable quarterly, without 
interest. 
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The Church HYMNAL Corporation 


‘Publishers of church editions of Book of Common 
Prayer and Hymnal. Books are of the finest quality 
at surprisingly low prices. 


WorTH REMEMBERING | 
ED LALIT LDL TE 
LETTER TO A GODSON 


My dear Godchild, 
Years must pass before you will 
be able to read, with an understand- 
ing heart, what I now write. But I 
trust that the all-gracious God, thee 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, thes 
Father of Mercies, who by His only- 
begotten Son (all mercies in on 
sovereign mercy!) has redeemed you 
from the evil ground, and willed you 
to be born out of darkness, but in 
light, out of death, but into life, out 
of sin, but into righteousness, eve 
into the ‘Lord our Righteousness’; 
I trust that He will graciously heary 
the prayers of your dear parents, 
and be with you as the Spirit off 
health and growth in body and: 
Mind) 


I have known what the enjoy-- 
ments and advantages of this life: 
are, and what the more refined] 
pleasures which learning and intel-- 
lectual power can bestow; and withi 
all the experience that more thani 
three-score years can give I now, on? 
the eve of my departure, declare to) 
you... that health is a great bless-- 
ing, competence obtained by honor-- 
able industry a great blessing, andi 
a great. blessing it is to have kind,, 
faithful, and loving friends and rel-- 
atives; but that the greatest of alll 
blessings, as it is the most ennobling» 
of all privileges, is to be indeed ar 
Christian. But I have been likewise? 
through a large portion of my later’ 
life a sufferer sorely afflicted withi 
bodily pains, languors, and manifold! 
infirmities; and for the last three 
or four years have, with few andl 
brief intervals, been confined to 2 
sickroom, and at this moment ing 
great weakness and heaviness write? 
from a sick-bed, hopeless of a re-- 
covery, yet without prospect of aj 
speedy removal; and I, thus on thes 
very brink of the grave, solemnly* 
bear witness to you that the Al-4 
mighty Redeemer, most gracious in 
His promises to them that truly seek? 
Him, is faithful to perform what He 
hath promised, and has preserved 
under all my pains and infirmities, 


| the inward peace that passeth all! 


understanding, with the supporting: 
assurance of a reconciled God, who# 
will not withdraw His Spirit from 
me in the conflict, and in His own 
time will deliver me from the Evil 
One! 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge: 


“There once was a metaphysician 
Who said that he didn’t exist. 
And when he'd explained his position 
They said that he wouldn’t be 
missed.” 


—Selected 
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of the News 


AROUND AND ABOUT—A SUMMARY 
Montgomery Revisited 


ONTGOMERY, Ala., has been one of the hottest 
spots in the controversy regarding integration 
in the south. The bus strike continues. There seems no 
immediate solution to the problems, although several 
questions which might turn the tide in one way or the 
other are in litigation. We are told that more and more 
people are admitting that there is no easy answer, 
and that those who take a moderate view are increas- 
ing in influence. 


Many white people in Montgomery who themselves © 


do not believe in integration are nevertheless embar- 
rassed by the turn of events in that city. They feel 
that they may have made a serious blunder. 

More and more this seems to be one case in which 
the Negroes are without question in the right. Yet the 
city authorities are “out on a limb” and they feel they 
cannot afford to admit they have made a mistake. The 
bus company is ready to cooperate with the Supreme 
Court decision and de-segregate the busses. It is the 
city authorities who hold them back. 

Perhaps the brightest spot in the whole picture is 
the fine spirit which the Negro leaders are showing. 
They are not defiant, and as one white minister said to 
us, “They just simply do not let anybody make them 
fall so low as to hate.” 

There was a meeting of ministers recently in Mont- 
gomery representing churches all over the State of 
Alabama. It was not publicized, but it had tremendous 
significance. In a panel discussion, three points of 
view were presented as to what the church should do. 
There were the moderates who thought that we should 
continue slowly and solve these problems according 
to Christian principles but not precipitate hasty 
action. There were the radicals who felt that integra- 
tion should be immediately accomplished. Then there 
were those who represented a policy of “do nothing,” 
holding that the church should not become involved 
in so controversial an issue. The reaction of one 
minister to the fact that such a discussion was held 
was significant. He said, ‘““We no longer feel that we 
are all by ourselves but that in meeting together and 
thinking together, we shall find a worthy solution to 
our problem.” 


The Church’s Role in Politics 


In the deep south, because of the controversy over 
integration and throughout the country because of the 
heightened interest in the coming presidential elec- 
tion, thoughtful people are considering the role of the 
church in politics. Here again there are great differ- 
ences within the church. 

Everyone seems to recognize the principle of the 
separation of the Church and State, but it isn’t gen- 
erally maintained that the church should not speak 
on great moral and social issues, even when they be- 
come matters of political controversy. It is difficult to 
understand how the Christian faith can be held in any 
relevant way without being applied to the actual 
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by the editor, the staff and, sometimes, invited commentators 


world in which people live. 

The fathers of the country, in opposing any kind of 
established church, must have felt that in such an 
arrangement one or the other usually dominates. That 
is to say, the Church will use the State for its own 
purposes, or the State will use the Church. Histori- 
cally this has often happened and certainly the sad 
story of Russia under the Czars is not one to encour- 
age too close an association between the Church and 
the State. However, the story of the Church in Eng- 
land is quite another story and presents quite differ- 
ent possibilities. 

But if the Church is not to be closely allied to the 
State in an official way, what still can the Church do? 
Certainly there are indirect ways in which the Church 
affects the political thought and political action of any 
country. As the faithful people of the Church are 
instructed in the great propositions of faith, they 
cannot help but see the application of them in their 
ordinary lives—although this is not as automatic as 
some would think. 

Where Christians begin to differ, however, is in 
relationship to specific pronouncements which the 
Church as an official body may or may not make upon 
great public issues. This difference becomes all the 
more acute when within the Church there are such 
serious divergences of opinion. It would, for example, 
be a very serious thing if any denomination were to 
back a particular political party, since it is reasonable 
to believe that most denominations are split so far as 
party allegiance is concerned just about as evenly as 
is the country itself. Because of the dangers of speak- 
ing on specific social issues which involve the pro- 
gram of political parties, there are many who say that 
the job of the Ghurch is not so to speak on public 
issues but to influence its members to go into politics 
and there to bring Christian principles to bear (with- 
in the party organizations) upon the great issues be- 
fore the country. They would insist that the Church 
should not issue manifestos or engage in lobbying or 
pretend to speak for the people when the people are 
so often differing among themselves as to what the 
basic Christian attitudes are. Dr. Walter Judd, repre- 
sentative in Congress and former missionary of the 


Editor’s Journey 


The Editor of Episcopal Churchnews is 
preaching today in the American Cathedral 
in Paris. This is his first stop on a 20,000 
mile journey which includes many of the 
most critical places in the uneasy world of 
our time. His trip will include the Middle 
East, Central Europe and Russia. The pur- 
pose of the trip will be to bring to our 
readers some of the facts upon which we 
can base an intelligent discussion of the 
great international problems of our day. 
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Congregational Church, said in a recent radio program 
that the Church should speak to its own people and 
not for them. But having spoken to them, Dr. Judd 
assumes that they will themselves go out to proclaim 
as Christian citizens the basic Christian principles 
which should decide the affairs of the nation. 

As we go into this election year, Christians should 
be a little wary of the glib use of religious quotations 
in the political speeches which will be made. The peo- 
ple should be warned that usually these religious allu- 
sions are very thin and carry no depth of conviction— 
this does not mean, however, that there are not deeply 
dedicated men in political life. As Dr. William Lee 
Miller pointed out in this same broadcast in which he 
participated with Dr. Judd, the absolute loyalties of 
religion easily become confused with the relative 
loyalties of politics. 

One of the functions of religion is to ask embarrass- 
ing questions. Consider how that is so in the Bible. 
God says to Cain, “Where is thy brother?”’ God speaks 
to Isaiah asking, “Who will go for Us?” And our Lord 
says to us all, “What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his soul?” Certainly one of 
the functions of the Church today is to continue to 
ask these embarrassing questions, these questions 
that underlie the very fabric of our life and challenge 
the easy assumptions of our own piosity. Religion, if 
properly preached and demonstrated before the world, 
should save us from that self-congratulatory attitude 
which many of us assume in our relationships with 
people of other classes, other races and other nations. 
Perhaps one of the greatest dangers in America today 
is this self-righteousness that puts us in a position 
where we cannot speak humbly with those who oppose 
us in the international arena. 

In this very controversial age perhaps the Church 
has to re-discover what it means to be a society in 
which great differences can be held and yet in which 
underneath these differences there is the fundamental 
unity of the love of God residing in His people and 
demonstrated in their fellowship. In this spirit the 
Church can discuss the great problems which con- 
front the world and brethren can disagree without 
being afraid of being destroyed. Certainly in the 
South there is great danger in the split between the 
pulpit and the people over the problem of integration. 
But if the Church were really the Church, even such 
serious differences as these could be held in creative 
tension, and brethren who oppose each other with ideas 
could nevertheless be together in Christ as they pray 
for God’s guidance and for God’s help and as they set 
out sincerely to solve the problems of their day. 

No serious minded layman would want to stifle the 
prophetic voice of the ministry. It is only when the 
leaders of the Church can say, “Thus saith the Lord” 
that the spirit stirs within the brotherhood of Chris- 
tian faith. Certainly religion was never meant to make 
us comfortable, nor to support us in our prejudices. 
There is always the temptation that we should take 
our own wishes and exalt them into dogmas. In this 
case what we are really worshipping is not the eternal 
God and the eternal truth which is revealed in Christ 
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Jesus, but our own selfish interest projected into some 
kind of cosmic significance. Patriotism, the love o+ 
one’s race, the loyalty to one’s class can often be th< 
worst form of idolatry although it doesn’t have to bed 
It becomes almost blasphemy when religion is calles 
upon to bless such corporate egotism. 

Isn’t it this kind of uncomfortable thing which the 
Church should be saying in days like these? —W.S.L. 


Gifts With Strings 


It puzzles many Americans that our aid to foreig 
nations is often exchanged for ill will rather than for 
gratitude. Part of this resentment, let’s face it, is that 
we seldom give anything away without attaching 
strings to our gift—strings which often make it 
humiliating to accept. 

We recently heard Dr. Liston Pope, of Yale, report 
to a meeting of the American Committee of the Worlc 
Council of Churches. He gave a gloomy picture of our 
position throughout the entire Far East, and men- 
tioned this business of “‘gifts with strings” as a cause 
of much resentment against the United States. Hei 
quoted Colonel Nasser, of Egypt, as praising Russie. 
for having sent aid without any stipulations. Many i ir 
the Far East are saying the same thing. 

Ina recent letter to the New York Times a Yale Socia 
Science Research Fellow wrote from Japan: “From 
where I am sitting I am forced to chant with the cur- 
rent chorus of gloom: we are not doing well at all. Bui 
I would dissociate myself from it long enough ta 
express the conviction that it is not too late. It is not 
too late if we can mobilize the important assets, our 
friends and our tradition, which remain to us outf 
here. Otherwise our ludicrous role in Asia of exchang- 
ing aid for ill will threatens to perpetuate itself. 

“Our real, sincere friends are often underrateé! 
largely because we are making it increasingly difficuli 
for them to be heard and respected in their com: 
munities... 

“Some of our blunders are inevitable and should b 
explained as the price we gladly pay for a system ir 
which there is no room for monolithic decision-mak- 
ing. But it is difficult to explain to our friends theix 
size and scope, the lapses of sensitivity and under- 
standing by our personnel in the field which one 
encounters time and again. 

“On a more general plane I would like to enter a 
plea for mobilizing our American tradition. This# 
means simply, playing down the anti-communism 
(not a child out here remains ignorant of the United 
States’ position with respect to its menace) and 
telling these people what we are for, what made us 
what we are. In a comparison of heritage, or achieve-~ 
ment in the wider sense, the West has little to fear; 
but let us be confident enough to present our case and 
let others do the comparing . | 

“Let us channel our aid through the United Nations 
and invite the Russians to do likewise. Developments 
proper is a proper end in itself.” 

This letter raises serious questions of interest to uss 
both as citizens and as Christians. —W.S.Ly 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


Spain: Protestants With Their Backs to the Wall 


The Roman Catholic Church, 
convinced through its divine pre- 
rogatives of being the only true 
church, must demand the right 
of freedom for herself alone, be- 
cause such a right can only be 
possessed by truth, never by 
error. ...In a state where the 
majority of the people are Cath- 
olic, the church will require that 
legal existence be denied to error, 
and that if religious minorities 
exist, they shall have only a de 
facto existence without opportu- 
nity to spread their beliefs. 


F. Cavalli S. J., Madrid, 1948 


Go back to March 4, 1952. 

In a little chapel in Seville, an his- 
toric city in southern Spain, the Rev. 
Dr. Santos Molina was conducting 
choir practice for a group of boys and 
girls in his congregation. The chapel 
was called the Church of San Basilio, 
but to the casual passerby, it looked 
like nothing more than an unpreten- 
tious home. For this was a Protestant 
chapel —a chapel belonging to the 
Spanish Reformed Episcopal Church 
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—and such edifices, by Spanish law, 
must display nothing that would indi- 
cate their purposes as places of wor- 
ship. Neither may their clergy or lay 
people give any “outward demonstra- 
tions” of their religion—demonstra- 
tions like singing hymns with such 
gusto that they may be heard on the 
outside. 

Suddenly, Dr. Molina and his con- 
gregation heard a commotion. There 
was a swelling chorus of “‘Down with 
Protestantism!’’ as about 15 youths 
smashed in the front door and burst 
into the chapel. Some were wearing 
the insignia of Catholic Action, a lay 
organization controlled by the church. 
They quickly turned the choir prac- 
tice into a free-for-all, ganging up on 
Dr. Molina and knocking him to the 
floor. Then they emptied small cans of 
gasoline onto the hymnals and Bibles 
and set them afire. After the hood- 
lums had fled, Dr. Molina and his con- 
gregation doused the flames and sum- 
moned police. Nearly two years 
elapsed before two—only two—of the 
youths were brought to trial. They 
were fined $150 and given six-month 
jail sentences, which were suspended 


under an amnesty decree. 

What occurs in Franco’s Spain to- 
day’? What is the status of the small 
band of Protestants who live and 
work in a nation that is run by a 
tyrannical dictator, supported by an 
all-powerful church? 

For some of the answers, ECnews 
last month turned to the Rt. Rev. 
Stephen E. Keeler, Bishop of Minne- 
sota and Bishop-in-charge of Amer- 
ican churches in Europe. Bishop 
Keeler has made several visits to 
Spain, but his most recent one found 
him taking part in a momentous reli- 
gious event. With two other bishops 
—the Rt. Rev. Reginald Mallett of 
Northern Indiana, and the Rt. Rev. 
James McCann of the Church of Ire- 
land — he helped consecrate the Rev. 
Dr. Santos Molina of Seville as Bishop 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church of 
Spain. This was on April 29. On the 
same day, Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco warned the “enemies of 
Spain” that he was going to tighten 
his legislation in the interests of the 
totalitarian regime. 

“We are carrying out a revolution,” 
he declared. “This revolution has 
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‘The truth will rise:’ Bishop Keeler 
with interpreter at Valencia, Spain 


its enemies, and these enemies are the 
exploiters of the workers. They fight 
Spain in all fields. They join foreign 
enemies, and from their Masonic 
lodges and communist cells they try 
consistently to break our national 
unity.” 

There could be little doubt as to 
whom Franco was beaming his re- 
marks. By frequent pronouncement, 
both the dictator and the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy have equated Protes- 
tantism with communism and disloy- 
alty. In a total population of 28- 
million, there are approximately 
20,000 Protestants in Spain. Yet, this 
small minority is regarded as a 
“threat” to the government and to 
the ‘Catholic unity” of Spain. Such 
incidents as the attack on Dr. Mo- 
lina’s chapel are not everyday occur- 
rences, but disruptions of Protestant 
worship services (which by law must 
be private) are frequent enough to 
form an unmistakable pattern of op- 
pression. The Roman Catholic hier- 
archy, taking the position that there 
is no room for “error” in Catholic 
Spain, has endorsed mob action in the 
destruction of Protestant Bibles and 
“propaganda” materials. Such an at- 
titude has been a continual source of 
embarrassment to Roman Catholics 
in other nations, notably France and 
the United States. Shortly after the 
Evangelical Seminary in Madrid had 
been closed by the government last 
January to “clarify its legal status,” 
the Indiana Catholic and Record of 
the Archdiocese of Indianapolis de- 
clared: “We can hardly appreciate the 
zeal of our Spanish co-religionists 
when, by some unexplained high- 
handedness toward their tiny Protes- 
tant minority, they cause our near 
neighbors to harbor dark suspicions 
toward our true feelings toward 
them.” 

It was into hostile Spain, then, that 


NATION 


Bishops Mallett, McCann and Keeler 
moved last April to consecrate a Prot- 
estant bishop. It was a dramatic event 
that required months of careful plan- 
ning by Bishop Keeler. Only four 
days before the consecration, Spanish 
police closed the British Bible Society 
in Madrid, labeling it a ‘‘clandestine” 
organization. A few days later, Bish- 
op Zaccaria de Vizcarra of Madrid 
said the “Protestant danger” in his 
country was greater than ever. There 
were, he said, 477 Protestant clergy 
in Spain as compared to 43 in 1929. 

The Spanish Reformed Church 
broke away from the Roman church 
in 1870 when Pope Pius IX came out 
with his doctrine of infallibility. In- 
ternational politics made it advisable 
for the Church of Ireland, which, un- 
like the Church of England, is unes- 
tablished, to take over the Spanish 
Church as a protectorate. A concor- 
dat between the two requires that 
the Spanish church take no step in 
episcopal orders without the consent 
of the Irish church. The Spanish 
church’s first bishop, consecrated in 
1894, died in 1916. A few years ago, 
the Most Rev. John Gregg, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, Church of Ireland, 
asked Presiding Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill if the Episcopal Church in 
this country could take an interest in 
the Spanish Reformed Church. As a 
result, Bishop Keeler accepted an in- 
vitation to preside at the Spanish 
church’s 1954 synod, which elected 
Dr. Molina as bishop. 

The problem then was to convince 
the cautious, 82-year-old Archbishop 


ie 


What It Means to be Protestant in Spain 


The status of Protestants in 
Spain is neither as bad nor as good 
as extremists say it is. The rack and 
the thumbscrew of the Inquisition 
are gone, but the State and its offi- 
cial church are nonetheless united 
in denying religious freedom to 
Protestants and in continuing a sys- 
tematic campaign of suppression— 
often with violence. A penetrating 
study of the situation is contained 
in the documented book, Oppression 
of Protestants in Spain (Beacon 
Press, 1955), by Jacques Delpech, a 
French Huguenot minister. Here 
are some of the points he covers: 


Worship: The law permits only pri- 
vate worship — with no “outward 
demonstration”—for faiths outside 
the Roman Catholic Church. Protes- 
tant churches generally open onto 
an alley or courtyard and bear no 
marks to distinguish them as houses 
of worship. 


of Armagh that he should appoint a 
bishop to accompany Bishops Keeler 
and Mallett in the consecration. Said 
Bishop Keeler: “We had a newly 
elected bishop, and we certainly 
couldn’t leave him dangling.”’ 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, at: 
Bishop Keeler’s urging, consulte 


with the Irish bishop, who ultimately, 


agreed to appoint Bishop McCann as. 
a co-consecrator. There were some 


factors in favor of two American: 
bishops entering Spain, not the leas*: 


of- which is the present status of} 


affairs between the two countries. 


U. S. air bases and the prospects oi! 
financial aid color the Spanish view of 


this country today. Even so, Bishop: 


Keeler had to “pinch myself and ask: 


how I could be in the middle of this: 


situation in Spain.” He added: 


“The persecuted church is always: 


a strong church. The loyalty and de- 
votion of the members of the Spanish 


Reformed Church are phenomenal,. 


but I nonetheless reminded their lead- 


ers that the Roman Catholic bishops: 
hold the whiplash, and that there: 
might be repercussions from the con-- 
secration of Molina. They wanted to? 


go ahead, anyway. 


“So now the Spanish church has ai 


Spanish bishop, and I see nothing but 
good hope. Truth, crushed to th 
earth, will rise again.” 

Bishop Molina, 51, once spent three 


years in jail for his defiance of the? 
Franco regime. He is manly in ap-- 
pearance and fierce in determination.. 


But, said Bishop Keeler, “He bears in 
his face the mark of suffering.” 


Marriage: The State allows civil 
marriages for only those persons 
not baptized in the Roman church. 
Both the church and the state hold 
to the “indelible nature” of Roman 
Catholic baptism. So a Roman Cath- 
olic who has left the church may not 
be legally married in a civil cere- 
mony. Protestant pastors will marry 
persons who cannot prove to the 
satisfaction of authorities that they 
were not baptized Roman Catholics, 
but such a ceremony has no validity, 
and the children, if any, are illegiti- 
mate. 


Education: All schools, whether 
public or private, must teach Roman 
Catholic dogma and ethics. 


Jobs: Many professions, like nurs- 
ing and teaching, are closed to Prot- 
estants. Many Protestants, par- 
ticularly in the small towns, have 
difficulty holding any kind of a job. 
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20 Denver Churches Plan 


Housing Project for Aged 


St. John’s Cathedral and St. Bar- 
nabas Church are two of 20 Denver 
area churches of different denomina- 
tions which are planning to build a 
$1,500,000 housing project for the 
aged. 

_ Plans call for 250 units, valued at 
$6,000 each, to be built on a seven and 
one-half acre plot at the edge of a 
new residential section in East Den- 
ver, Colo. Ground-breaking cere- 
monies are set for Sept. 1, pending 
Federal Housing Administration ap- 
proval. 

The units will consist of sitting- 
room apartments, and one and two- 
bedroom apartments. Rents will range 
from $25.50 a month to $61, depend- 
ing upon size. A community building 
will include facilities for hobby, 
crafts and recreational programs, 
and a dining room for those who don’t 
want to do their own cooking. 

Initial financing will be handled by 
sale of debentures through the mem- 
ber churches at the rate of $600 per 
unit. Negotiations are under way for 
long-term FHA financing at the rate 
of 90 per cent of the cost. 

Byron Johnson, University of Den- 
ver economics professor, who is man- 
agement agent for the corporation, 
said the project should pay for itself 
without subsidy. “We’ve had so much 
encouragement,” he added, ‘“we’ve 
every reason to believe we’ll get 
(FHA) approval.” 


Long Island Diocese Aids 
11,600 Aircraft Strikers 


Church-labor relations took a sharp 
turn upward in the Farmingdale, 
N. Y., area last month when the Dio- 
cese of Long Island gave food and 
money to striking workers of four 
Republic Aviation plants. 

The 11,600 machinists at the four 
plants walked off their jobs Feb. 19 
when lengthy negotiations over wage 
increases and welfare benefits bogged 
down. Jack Healy, founder and chair- 
man of the five-year-old Republic In- 
terfaith Fellowship, went to Bishop 
James P. DeWolfe, of Long Island, to 
seek help for his co-workers. 

At the bishop’s suggestion, the 
diocesan commission on labor and 
management, headed by Canon A. 

Edward Saunders, offered its services 
to mediate the strike. The union ac- 
cepted the offer, but the company re- 
jected it. ; 

Roman Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish clergymen then joined Canon 
Saunders in forming a new commit- 

tee to end the strike. Again the union 
accepted, but the company—though 
it met with the committee — never 
formally accepted the second offer. 

Later, federal mediation also 
failed to produce a settlement. 
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The Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Journalism’s top award: Lauren K. Soth, editor of the editorial page of The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, won the 1956 Pulitzer Prize for editorial 
writing last month. Mr. Soth is a member of St. Paul’s Church in Des 
Moines. His prize-winning editorial invited the Soviet Union to send a 
delegation of Russian farmers to this country to learn how to increase corn 
and hog production. The Russians accepted, and later an American delega- 
tion, which included Mr. Soth, toured Russia. 


Through its Department of Christian 
Social Relations, the diocese then 
asked Episcopalians to help needy 
strikers living in their parishes and 
to send as much aid as possible for 
Republic strikers everywhere in the 
area, regardless of religious affilia- 
tion. 

Mr. Healy, who is studying for the 
priesthood, also sought help from 
Democratic and Republican party 
leaders, pointing to the example set 
by the Church. He got it from them, 
too. 


Arkansas News Editor 
Plans to Become Priest 


The Arkansas Gazette is losing a 
news editor, but the Church is gain- 
ing a priest. Ralph Leach plans to 
enter the Episcopal Theological Semi- 
nary of the Southwest at Austin, 
Tex., this September. 

The 34-year-old newspaperman, 
who has been news editor of the 
Gazette for the past three years, de- 
cided last year at a diocesan summer 
conference for layreaders that the 
ministry was the field for him. 

“T have always been looking for 
some purpose for life and felt for a 
time I was accomplishing that in the 
newspaper business. 

“But I came to the conclusion that 
merely to educate people would not 
solve their problems. We need to 
bring them to an awareness of the 
grace of God.” 

Recently, the men’s club of his par- 


ish, St. Mark’s Church in Little Rock, 
honored him with a surprise dinner. 
He is the first member of the four- 
year-old church to go into the min- 
istry. 

On hand to wish him well were 
Bishop R. Bland Mitchell, Arkansas’ 
diocesan; the Rt. Rev. Robert R. 
Brown, bishop coadjutor; the Rev. J. 
Hodge Alves, rector of Christ Church 
in Little Rock, where Mr. Leach was 
once a lay-reader, and the Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Willcox, his present rector. 

Dr. Dale Alford, St. Mark’s senior 
warden, pledged that the vestry would 
provide a monthly check for Mr. 


Leach’s expenses during his three | 


years at the seminary. 

Bishop Mitchell expressed gratifi- 
cation: that “‘a man specially trained 
in news should decide to devote his 
life to proclaiming the good news of 
the Gospel.” 

Mr. Leach is married and the father 
of two children. He was born and edu- 
cated in Massachusetts. He also at- 
tended the University of Texas. He 
served three years in the Army Air 
Force during World War II. 

When he completes his studies for 
the priesthood, he hopes to return to 
Arkansas. 

Mr. Leach, who is one of an ever- 
increasing number of men entering 
the Church’s seminaries as “late vo- 
cations,” will be in congenial sur- 
roundings as a “family man’ at the 
Austin seminary. The school recently 
reported that 75 per cent of its stu- 
dents are married. 


DIOCESAN 


Conventions in Review: 


Segregation, Women’s Rights, Methodist Unity, 
Bishops’ Elections Top Issues At May Meetings 


The one topic that has led the field 
in conversation and action at dioc- 
esan conventions since the 1954 Su- 
preme Court decision outlawing seg- 
regation in public schools has been 
the Church’s role in integration. 

The topic—along with women’s 
rights, Episcopal-Methodist unity 
proposals and missionary expansion 
—continued to be discussed last 
month during the Church’s most 
popular convention period. 

Also on the agenda at several 
meetings was the question of elect- 
ing deputies to General Convention 
a year in advance of the triennial 
gathering, both to aid the mechanics 
of General Convention’s roster-mak- 
ing and to give deputies a longer 
time to study the issues to come be- 
fore them. 

In other significant action, two 
dioceses elected bishops. 

Speaking out on segregation, Bish- 
op Lauriston L. Scaife, of Western 
New York, told delegates: 

“There is only one answer accept- 


able to God. That is a general and 
humble acknowledgement of our 
failure in our bearing personal wit- 
ness to the love of Christ.” 

The bishop also charged that our 
race attitudes were giving us a bad 
name abroad. 

On Episcopal-Methodist unity pro- 
posals, the bishop scored as “un- 
sound” the cross-consecration plan 
advanced at the recent Methodist 
Quadrennial Conference, because it 
assumes “that the only thing divid- 
ing us is belief in the necessity of 
the Apostolic Succession, and com- 
pletely ignores the wide variances 
between doctrine and practice.” 

Summing up the conventions: 


Albany: (All Saints’ Cathedral, 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, 
N. Y., May 14-16). Defeated propo- 
sal to permit women to serve on par- 
ish vestries. Announced forthcoming 
publication of Man at Work in God’s 
World, a book containing the major 
addresses and findings of the dio- 


Where science and religion mix: Formulas come off the blackboard 
to make room for faith. Each Sunday Trinity Church parishioners of 
Shrewsbury, Mass., worship in the Higgins Memorial Hall of the Worcester 
Foundation for Experimental Biology. Laymen set up portable altar and 
organ; women arrange flowers, altar linens and distribute Bibles. Started 
as a mission in 1954, Trinity parish now has 400 adults and children and a 
full-time clergyman, the Rev. Sinclair D. Hart (right). Plans are underway 
for the erection of Trinity’s church building in Shrewsbury. 


RNS 


cese’s Church and Work Congress 
held last October. 


Bethlehem: (Trinity, Carbondale, | 
Pa., May 11, 12). Approved Bishop 
Frederick J. Warnecke’s request for ° 
a diocesan archdeacon. Announced . 
that the House of Bishops will meet | 
at Pocono Manor in the diocese the: 
week of Nov. 11. 


Connecticut: (Christ Church Ca-- 
thedral, Hartford, May 15). Ap-- 
proved largest missionary budget in 
its history: $375,424. Approved a. 
proposal by Bishop Walter H. Gray ~ 
for a clergy conference on marriage : 
counseling, labeled by the bishop as. 
“nothing more vital to the Church . 
and Christian civilization.” Re-- 
ported gains in baptized members: 
from 112,962 to 115,136 and learned 
that a $5-$10 million missionary ex- - 
pansion is needed to accommodate : 
an estimated 57 per cent population | 
growth by 1975. Recently back from | 
Scotland, where he participated in: 
the consecration of the Bishop of’ 
Aberdeen and Orkney, Bishop Gray ’ 
announced that he will go to London : 
in July for meetings of the Lambeth - 
Consultative Body. He has been in- 
vited by the Archbishop of Dublin to» 
preach at St. Patrick’s and Christ: 
Church Cathedrals there. 


Long Island: (Cathedral of the In- 
carnation, Garden City, N. Y., May 
15). In addition to amending dioc- 
esan canons to allow Bishop James 
P. DeWolfe to appoint a vicar for 
any parish that has been without a 
rector for a year (HCnews, June 10), 
delegates approved a. budget of $516,- 
080 and saw the bishop break ground 
for the George Mercer Jr. Memorial 
Building of the diocese’s new School 
of Theology. Distinguished Service 
Cross awards were presented by the 
bishop to Miss Katherine Mann, Mrs. . 
Thomas H. Morgan, Russell R. Brown, 
the Rev. E. A. W. H. Wilson, the Ven. 
Canon A. Edward Saunders, the Rev. 
Gregory Mabry, the Rev. Frank C. 
Morrell and Norman Hollett. The con- 
vention accepted the resignation of’ 
the Rev. John H. Fitzgerald, former 
Secretary of the House of Bishops, 
who has served the diocese as secre- 
tary since 1928. 


Montana: (Church of the Incarna- 
tion, Great Falls, May 15-17). The 
Rev. Chandler Sterling, rector of'} 
Grace Church, Chadron, Neb., was} 
elected Bishop Coadjutor of Montana\§ 
to succeed the Rt. Rev. Henry H. Dan-\§ 
iels, who reaches the compulsory re- 
tirement age of 72 next February. 
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a 5 
rs New Dean At Virginia 
The Rey. Jesse McLane Trotter 
was elected Dean of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia on Wednesday, June 30th. 
Professor Trotter, a member of 
the Seminary faculty in the De- 
partment of Theology, has been 
studying toward his doctorate dur- 
ing the past year. 

o 


Ss 


Forty-five years old and the father of 
six daughters, Fr. Sterling served 
churches in Illinois and Wisconsin 
before going to Nebraska in 1951. He 
has accepted election. 


Nebraska: (St. Andrews, Scotts- 
bluff, May 3, 4). Adopted largest 
budget in its history: $119,616; also 
largest attendance in history at both 
annual council and annual meeting 
of Woman’s Auxiliary, meeting con- 
currently. Adopted ‘“Bishop’s Dol- 
Jar” plan for missionary expansion. 
By the plan, each Church member 
is asked to contribute “at least one 
dollar” to new work. Voted for Na- 
tional Council survey of diocese. 
Proposal to elect General Conven- 
tion delegates one year in advance 
passed first reading. 


Newark: (Trinity Cathedral, New- 
ark, N. J., May 8). Bishop Benjamin 
M. Washburn called for “brave ac- 
tion” to accompany “brave words” 
on the segregation issue and urged 
delegates to ‘endeavor ourselves to 
strive for the elimination of all 
forms of discrimination and segre- 
gation within our own diocese, par- 
ishes and communities” (HCnews, 
June 10). Passed unanimously a rec- 
ommendation calling for a confer- 
ence on problems of the aged. De- 
feated resolutions for non-military 
aid to underdeveloped countries and 
increased federal aid for public 
housing, medical care and facilities, 
and education. Urged compliance 
with a 1955 resolution setting the 
minimum stipend for full-time 
priests at $4,200 plus house. Bishop 
Coadjutor Leland Stark announced 
plans for a “Victory Sunday,” June 
10, and a “Thanksgiving Sunday,” 
June 17, for the $1,100,000, 30- 
month Episcopal Advance Fund 
campaign launched in April. 


North Carolina: (Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Raleigh, May 9). 
Bishop Edwin A. Penick called for 
“oradualism” in approaching a solu- 
tion to the segregation problem (see 
editorial pages in the coming issue). 
Delegates approved the setting up of 
a bi-racial standing committee to 
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Washington Evening Star 


‘I hear the pipes a’playin’! No event at the Washington Cathedral is closer 
to the hearts of the sons of Scotland than the annual “Kirkin’ o’ the Tartan.” 
Here, with their pipes playing and their flags flying, the kilted St. Andrew’s 
Society members march to the Cathedral to have their tartans blessed in 
101st anniversary services last month. The Society is a charitable and social 
organization for men of Scottish birth or ancestry. 


study recommendations for adjust- 
ment to integration. The committee 
was urged to “pursue the possibil- 
ity” of making diocesan camps and 
conferences interracial. A proposal 
to allow women to be elected to ves- 
tries was rejected. 


Northern Michigan: (Grace Church, 
Ishpeming, May 19-21). Reported a 
400 per cent increase in the last 10 
years in giving to National Council. 
Admitted a new mission, the Church 
of the Nativity, L’ Anse, as a first step 
in expanding its mission field follow- 
ing a preliminary report on a Na- 
tional Council survey being conducted 
in the diocese. 


Olympia: (St. Mark’s Cathedral, 
Seattle, Wash., May 20, 21). Voted to 
create a special committee on inter- 
racial relations, within the diocesan 
Department of Christian Social Rela- 
tions, “to give guidance to our 
thought and action and serve as a 
liaison between our Church and other 
groups.” Also voted to set up a com- 
mittee on alcoholism. 


South Florida: (Church of the Re- 
deemer, Sarasota, May 22-24). 
Elected the Rev. William F. Moses, 
rector of the host church, Suffragan 
Bishop on the sixth ballot to succeed 
the late Bishop Martin J. Bram, who 
died of a heart attack Feb. 9. The 
58-year-old priest is a native of At- 
lanta and has served the South Flor- 
ida diocese for 26 years. He accepted 


election. Delegates also approved a 
$770,000 goal for a capital funds cam- 
paign and tabled a motion to rescind 
last year’s action to make the 
Church’s summer camp interracial. 
Pickens Coles, of Tampa, a layman, 
introduced the resolution. 


Virginia: (St. James’, Leesburg, 
May 16, 17). Passed a 1957 budget of 
$514,018, $84,000 higher than last 
year. Defeated a move to change the 
minimum voting age of communi- 
cants. One motion would have lowered 
it to 16; another would have removed 
all age barriers. Delegates voted to 
elect General Convention deputies 
one year in advance of the triennial 
meeting, and to take an active part in 
the 1957 Jamestown Festival, mark- 
ing the 350th anniversary of the 
founding of the Episcopal Church in 
that area. (Jamestown is in the Dio- 
cese of Southern Virginia.) In an 
episcopal address, Bishop Frederick 
D. Goodwin cited areas in the diocese 
where parish integration had oc- 
curred, but stated: “I know of no 
Negro members of this diocese who 
ever have, nor I believe ever would, 
make such a request (to join a white 
parish) with any intention of making 
a test or creating a difficult situation.” 


Western New York: (St. Luke’s, 
Jamestown, May 15). Besides action 
reported above, the diocese passed a 
budget of $208,437, tabled a resolu- 
tion to elect General Convention 
deputies a year in advance. 


The Seattle Times 


In full regalia: Charles Killsahead Brooks, a Sioux Indian from Pine Ridge, 
S. D., received the Lenten Mite Box Offering from the children of the 
Diocese of Olympia not long ago at St. Mark’s Cathedral, Seattle. Joy 
Prosser is shown presenting the offering, with the Ven. Walter W. McNeil 
Jr., archdeacon of the diocese, in the background. Part of the offering this 
year went toward the Church’s work among the Indians of South Dakota. 


Mite Box Essay Winners 
To Tour Mission Areas 


When the National Council adopted 
the first Church School Missionary 
Offering program last December, the 
move was hailed as a long-awaited 
chance for the youngsters of the 
Church to have a missionary program 
they could call their own. In Omaha, 
Neb., this month, 16 young Episco- 
palians will take off on a tour of two 
mission areas their Mite Box nickels 
and dimes are helping to support. 

The children were the winners 
of an essay contest held in conjunc- 
tion with the Offering. The Offering 
itself has been divided among the 
Church’s mission work in Liberia, in 
the Missionary District of Spokane, 
and among the Indians of South 
Dakota. 

Leaving Omaha on June 21, the 
youngsters, ranging in age from 11 
to 16, will spend two days at the 
Niobrara Convocation of the Sioux 
Indians at Mission, S. D. They’ll visit 
schools and villages and meet Presid- 
ing Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill, 
who’ll address the convocation. From 
Mission the children will travel to 
Spokane, Wash., for a three-day tour 
of the Columbia River Valley. 

Here is a list of the winners: 

Province I: Lucia Staniels, Cole- 
brook, N. H., and Carolyn Risley, Tor- 
rington, Conn.; Province II: Mary 
Ann Lewis, Kearney, N. J., and Diane 
King, Freehold, N. J.; Province III: 
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Edley Stone, Lynchburg, Va., and 
Martha Eloise May, Beckley, W. Va.; 
Province IV: Shelley Lancaster, 
Spartanburg, S. C., and Ellen Hocker, 
Tullahoma, Tenn.; Province V: 
Diane Stavrum, Madison, Wis., and 
Ervine S. Gibson, Cleveland, O.; 
Province VI: Susan Lentz, Denver, 
Colo., and Judy Dean, Bozeman, 
Mont.; Province VII: George W. 
Browning, Albuquerque, N. Mex., and 
David Knudson, Goodland, Kan.; 
Province VIII: Bethi Chase, Port- 
land, Ore., and Malcolm Masletter, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Episcopal Actors Guild 
Makes Scholarship Award 


A budding young actress recently 
saw at least one of her dreams come 


_ true for another year. 


Deirdre Channing, 16, student at 
New York’s Professional Children’s 
School, received a year’s scholarship 
from the Episcopal Actors Guild to 
continue her studies. 

The award, presented by actress 
Peggy Wood, is in memory of George 
Somnes, Broadway actor-producer 
and long-time member of the Guild’s 
council. Funds were provided by the 
Guild and Helen Bonfils, Mr. Somnes’ 
widow. Principal speaker was Pitts- 
burgh’s Bishop Austin Pardue, a 
member since his student days at 
General Theological Seminary. 

He told the meeting his association 
with professional actors had taught 
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him the value and importance of 
speaking convincingly and enunciat- 
ing clearly. < 
“After all,” he added, “what’s the 
use of talking at all if people can’t un- 
derstand what you’re saying?” 


Famed Air Force General 
To Enter the Priesthood 


In 1922, Lester J. Maitland be- 
came the first man to pilot an airplane ff 


over 200 miles an hour. In 1927, he 
became the first to fly from the United 
States to Hawaii. And in 1941, he was 
in command of Clark Field, Manila, 
when it was bombed by the Japanese. 

Last month, Lester J. Maitland, a 
brigadier general in the Air Force 
Reserve, announced that he would re- 
sign as director of the Michigan State 
Aeronautics Department to enter the 
Episcopal priesthood. Since June, 
1955, he had been serving as lay vicar 
of St. John’s Church in Iron River, a 
small town on Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsular. He has divided his time 


between his state duties and his par- | 


ish, usually flying between Lansing 
and Iron River. : 
Gen. Maitland’s wartime experience 
also included being commanding offi- 
cer of a medium bomber group in 
Europe. He retired in 1947. 
At a meeting on May 290, the Dio- 


cese of Northern Michigan accepted — 


him as a lay preacher. He will resign 
his state post on July 7. 


Church Pension Fund 
Nears 70-Million Mark 


Bishop Benjamin M. Washburn of 
Newark, president of the Church 
Pension Fund, reported last month 
that CPF assets have now reached 
$69;143,000, with a steady rise ex- 
pected for many years. 

He told the annual meeting of 
the trustees that 1955 was an excel- 
lent year for the Fund: payments re- 
ceived were $4,804,229, which was 
$310,556 more than the 1954 figure. 
This reflects an increase in the num- 
ber of active clergy as well as a rise 
in the level of clergy salaries. Pension 
payments to 2,771 beneficiaries to- 
taled $2,739,974. 

Bishop Washburn listed higher in- 


terest earnings as one reason for the 
“comfortable net surplus” in 1955 | 


financial operations. Other factors in- 


cluded a higher level of clergy sal- | 


aries, favorable mortality experience 
and postponement by many clergy- 
men of retirement to a later age than 
68—due in many cases to their desire 
to qualify for Social Security. 
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“And the Bomb Went Off With a Mighty Blast 


Ike: ‘Please, No More H-Bomb Tests’ 


In Syracuse, N. Y., last month, 17 
citizens got together and hatched a 
letter to President Eisenhower. 

“Dear Mr. President,” the letter 
began, “We urgently appeal to you 
to cancel even at this late hour the 
proposed series of H-bomb tests in 
the Pacific.” 

The signers included the Rt. Rev. 
Malcolm E. Peabody, Bishop of Cen- 
tral New York, and Mrs. Peabody. 
Others included Kenneth A. Roadar- 
mel, executive secretary of the New 
York State Council of Churches and 
Rabbi Benjamin Friedman. 

“Recently published information,” 
the letter said, “shows that the H- 
bomb is a three-stage reaction that 
throws considerable quantities of 
radioactive strontium and other ra- 
dioactive particles into the upper 
atmosphere. From there they slowly 
sift down to contaminate air, water, 
soil and growing food. Inevitably, 
animals and humans all over the 
world are affected.” 

The letter contended that the ef- 
fects of nuclear weapons on the 
human body still were not fully 
known by scientists, and that in the 
past, nuclear tests had not been com- 


pletely under control. An example: 
The “dusting” of Japanese fisher- 
men in the 1954 Pacific test. 

The letter said that further test- 
ing could only result in many more 
nations possessing the know-how for 
conducting tests of their own. “Such 
international atomic anarchy con- 
jures a nightmare when viewed 
against the variety and intensity of 
international rivalries and hatred. 

“A decision to hold a United States 
test series would actually be a de- 
cision to subject the world to three 
test series, since the British and 
the Russians will then go ahead with 
theirs. On the other hand, Russia 
has offered to ban further tests if 
we will do the same, and perform- 
ance can be checked by instruments 
in this country.” 

The signers urged that the United 
States seek agreement with Russia 
on the cessation of bomb tests. 

On May 21—after nine postpone- 
ments—a U. S. Air Force B-52 
droned high over Bikini Atoll in the 
Pacific. Moments later, the bomber 
dumped its cargo—a hydrogen bomb 
that created one of the most awesome 
blasts in the history of mankind. 


Dean James Pike Pans 
‘Bridey Murphy’ Book 

She’s dead and “‘as a conscious per- 
sonality she stayed dead.” The Search 
for Bridey Murphy does not answer 
man’s universal yearning for eternal 
life. 

That’s how Dean James A. Pike 
summed up the best seller last month 
in a sermon at New York’s Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. The book de- 
scribes hypnotic experiments on a 
young woman who, in her trance, re- 
calls living in 19th century Ireland as 
Bridey Murphy. 

“Even if it could be granted that 
a few fragments of her life have been 
unearthed by hypnotizing a contem- 
porary person, this latter is another 
person — not Bridey Murphy,” Dean 
Pike said. He urged listeners to con- 
trast the book’s gloomy theory with 
Christian hope: “Christianity pro- 
claims the promise of eternal life—a 
life that is individual, a life that is 
continuous in the sense of person con- 
sciousness, a life that is capable of 
real redemption and consequent ever- 
increasing progress in the vision of 
_ God.” 
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Detroit Free Press 

The ladies carry on: A little mat- 
ter of a broken hip didn’t prevent 
Mrs. Herman Zanzon, right, from 
presiding over the Detroit Down- 
town Convocation of the Diocese of 
Michigan. She came in a wheel 
chair. Mrs. William Peterson is at 
left, and Mrs. Howard McClintock is 
in the center. 


| WHAT THEY’RE SAYING 


Dean Liston Pope of Yale Divinity 
School: ‘Many of America’s recent 
religious exports to Asia might bet- 
ter have been kept at home where we 
are accustomed to their excesses. 
All told, the quantitative results of 
150 years of missionary work (in 
Asia) have been disappointingly 
small. Since the end of the Second 
World War and the liquidation of 
the missionary enterprise in China, 
unbelieveable confusion has been 
introduced into several Asian coun- 
tries by fundamentalist sects from 
America. On Formosa alone, more 
than 60 religious bodies—most of 
them representing marginal Amer- 
ican sects—are competing with each 
other. Most are non-cooperative in 
the extreme, refusing to undertake 
joint planning of programs with any 
other group.” 

& * 5 


Dr. Rolfe Lanier Hunt, executive 
director of the National Council of 
Churches’ department of religion 
and public education: ‘‘Debates over 
religious training in schools now are 
limited chiefly to questions of its ex- 
tent and emphasis. Our government 
is based on religious faith, and pub- 
lic schools are part of that govern- 
ment. If there was absolute separa- 
tion of Church and State, then no 
one in government would be a mem- 
ber of a church. Absolute separation 
of education and religion is possible 
only in a place which has neither.” 


* * * 


The Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, 
Bishop of Western New York: “Even 
if the Church were what some people 
keep saying it is—full of hypocrisy 
and with no more aptness for affairs 
than an elderly person in a faint— 
still I would be for it, and simply on 
this basis: That by its very genius, 
persistently and unequivocally, it 
continues to insist on a religious 
reading of the world and human life. 
Nothing else does. And we can’t af- 
ford to dispense with that reading. 
In short, I believe in the Christian 
church, because I believe that noth- 
ing else on earth will ever take over 
its work or do it half so well.” 


* * * 


The Rev. Dr. Oscar A. Benson, 
president of the Augustana Luther- 
an Church: “If the West continues 
its program of colonialism in Africa, 
its people will find themselves ex- 
cluded from that continent. Talk to 
our missionaries—they’ll tell you 
that they themselves will soon be 
banished from Africa if western na- 
tions continue to keep Africans 
under economic slavery. They’ll tell 
you how hopeless their mission work 
is after natives have been exploited 
by so-called Christian businessmen.” 
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World Council of Churches 


First Things First: Here’s a barracks church in Cephalonia, Greece. One of 
the first acts of 1953 earthquake victims was to build places of worship. 
Besides relief goods, more than $150,000 was provided by Church World 
Service of the World Council of Churches, together with churches of other 
countries. Some 35 per cent of the Greek people were registered as indigent 
in 1955, pointing up the need for further CWS help. 


Anglican Priest Criticizes 
Primate’s Racial Views 


New criticism has been heaped on 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Re- 
cently, Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher 
was under fire in the House of Lords 
for his public statements on the Cy- 
prus crisis and a government bond 
issue (HCnews, June 10). 

Now an Anglican clergyman has 
taken issue with him for his attitude 
on racial segregation. 

In a sermon at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, Canon Lewis J. Collins cited 
Dr. Fisher’s proposal of simple acts 
of kindness and courtesy as a solution 
to the racial problem. He contrasted 
this with the Archbishop’s “attempt 
to justify proposed segregation in the 
hostels of the new University of 
Southern Rhodesia!” 

These, Canon Collins said, “would 
seem to me to be so wide of the mark 
as to need correction if we are not to 
lose still further the African’s con- 
fidence in the Christian gospel.” 

In other matters, however, defense 
for the Archbishop came from unex- 
pected quarters. Commenting on crit- 
icism levelled against the Anglican 
primate in the House of Lords, Uni- 
verse, one of England’s largest Ro- 
man Catholic weeklies, editorialized: 

“Surely the very fact that he is, by 
virtue of his office, a spiritual Peer 
and member of the House of Lords, 
gives him every right to speak on all 
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subjects there, including Cyprus and 
premium bonds...” 

Meanwhile, Dr. Fisher declared 
that the understanding between the 
Anglican and Greek Orthodox 
Churches is “so profound that even 
a serious question such as Cyprus 
cannot come between them.” 

He spoke at a luncheon at Saint 
Sophia Cathedral, Bayswater. It fol- 
lowed the consecration of the Rev. 
James Virvos as the new Greek Or- 
thodox Bishop of Apamia. 

“Tt is very moving that at this 
unfortunate stage in Anglo-Greek 
relations members of the Anglican 
Church should have been invited to 
such a function,” Dr. Fisher said. 

Elsewhere in London, Church of 
England leaders decided against a 
step which, the Archbishop warned, 
would antagonize Parliament. 

The upper house of the Convocation 
of Canterbury voted to delete from 
proposed new canon laws a clause 
stating no minister could marry in a 
church divorced persons whose previ- 
ous spouses are still living. 

A revision of Canon Law, Dr. 
Fisher pointed out, would require the 
approval of Parliament. 

Many members of Parliament, 
mindful of Princess Margaret’s recent 
decision not to marry divorced Group 
Capt. Peter Townsend, favor permis- 
sion for church marriages of divorced 
persons whose husbands or wives are 
still alive. 


OVERSEAS 


American Priest Assigned 
Study of Europe’s Liturgy 


The Rev. Alfred R. Shands, ITI, cu-— 


rate of Calvary Church, Hillcrest, 
Del., resigned his post this month to 
spend a year abroad for New York’s 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 
His assignment is to make inquiry 
and research in the contemporary 


‘European developments of the liturgi- 


cal movement. 
Mr. Shands’ itinerary includes the 


Center de Pastorale Liturgique at_ 


Neuilly, a Paris suburb; the Abbaye 
de St. Andre near Bruges, Belgium; 
the Abbaye du Mont Cesar at Louvain 
in Belgium; the Liturgisches Insti- 
tute in Trier, Germany; the Abbey of 
Maria Leach on the Rhine, and the 
Abbey of Klosterneuberg near Vien- 
na, Austria. 

From there Mr. Shands goes to 
England, where he will study at Cam- 


bridge University with the Rev. E. C. — 


Ratcliff, faculty member. He will also 
be associated with St. Stephen’s 
House, Oxford. 


Upon his return to America, Mr. — 


Shands will report to the Cathedral 


Chapter in New York in order to make 
this material available to the Litur- 
gical Commission of the Episcopal 


Church. 


IN BRIEF. . 


Faith will be joined by “hope” and 
“charity” in the future. In South 
Westminster, British Columbia, the 
Rev. Donald A. Hatfield, former taxi 
driver and now rector of St. Helen’s 
Church, has solved his church attend- 
ance problem. He bought and learned 
to drive a 1940 bus, which he chris- 
tened “Faith.” He plans to buy two 
more vehicles to be named “‘Hope’”’ and 


“Charity.”’ His bus service, a success — 


from the beginning, is the delight of 
parishioners. Now that Fr. Hatfield 
is married, he can’t afford the ex- 
penses of a bus; so parishioners are 
paying for its upkeep and buying 
“Faith” from him. 

The Call of the Cloister is the title 
of a new book in England. It’s writ- 


ten by a Roman Catholic, Peter F. 


Anson, and carries in print the bless- 
ing of a Roman Catholic bishop. 
What’s unique, however, is that it’s 
published by the Anglican Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowl- 
edge. The book is a wholly sympa- 
thetic review of Anglican Religious 
Orders. American Orders get 44 of 
the 640 pages. 
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‘THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


Quick Reports from Around the Church 


Down South: A Citizens’ Group that Acts . . . Does Your Church Have an 
Open Door? . . . In the Wind (Maybe): Cut-rate Airline Fares for Clergy 
. . . In Germany, Dial M for Morals . . . The Salesman: On the Right Track 


> A citizens group that means something: The 
Rev. Frank Titus, rector of Holy Cross Church, 
Miami, Fla., is the new chairman of the Dade 
County Council on Community Relations. The 
council was organized in 1952 after a number 
of bombings of synagogues and Negro housing 
projects in Dade County. Created to promote 
racial and religious understanding, the council’s 
most recent project was finding quarters for the 
6,000 delegates who attended the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church convention in Miami. 
Through council efforts, a number of hotels and 
restaurants were opened to the Negroes. 


® The House and Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee last month approved legislation that 
would give clergymen cut-rate fares on airliners. 
The move was wholly unexpected, because it was 
thought that the combined opposition of the air- 
lines and the Civil Aeronautics Board fore- 
doomed the legislation. Protestant and Roman 
Catholic groups have been pressing for the 
measure. 


& Clip and save: The number of Christians in 
relation to the total population of the world has 
shown a startling decline. In 1929, an estimated 
37 per cent of the world’s people were Christians. 
In 1958, the figure had dropped to 32 per cent 
(although, of course, both the world’s popula- 
tion and the Christians had shown a numerical 
increase). The number of Roman Catholics in 
1929 was about 331,500,000. For Protestants, it 
was 206,900,000, and for the Orthodox faith it 


~ was 144,000,000. In 1953, the Roman Catholics 


had increased to 458,569,000, while the Protes- 
tants had dropped to 199,672,321 and the Ortho- 
dox (hard-hit by communism) to 128,775,612. In 
other words, only the Roman Catholics had a net 
gain. The figures were published May 14 in the 
New York Times. 


& The Rev. Ned Cole, rector of Grace Church, 
Jefferson City, Mo., has been named to succeed 
the Very Rev. Sidney E. Sweet as dean of Christ 
Church Cathedral, St. Louis. Mr. Cole, 39, is a 
graduate of Westminster College, Fulton, Mo., 
and the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. In Jefferson City, he was chaplain 
to Episcopal students at Lincoln University, a 
state-supported Negro college which is now in- 
tegrated. Under his leadership, Grace Church 
also became integrated. He’ll take over at the 
_ cathedral on Sept. 1, the day that Dean Sweet 


- will retire (ECnews, May 27). 
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> Dial M for Morals: Saturday night movie- 
goers in Muenster and Cuxhaven, two West Ger- 
man cities, have only to dial a number to get 
a moral evaluation of the picture they plan to 
see. The Roman Catholic Film League sponsors 
the new service. 


& Historic St. John’s Church in Washington 
cemented a good neighbor policy last month with 
the newly united AFL-CIO labor union, which 
recently moved into its new multi-million dollar 
headquarters adjacent to the church. The church 
men’s club held a dinner for union officials. The 
Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, rector of St. John’s, de- 
scribed the labor union as a “wonderful and 
trusted” neighbor, and added that the new build- 
ing enhanced the beauty of the church. 


® Cameras cocked: The National Council’s Di- 
vision of Public Relations opened its second an- 
nual Church Photo Contest this month, calling 
for pictures illustrating the life and work of the 
church. Last year’s contest drew more than 
2,000 entries from this country and overseas. 
Posters and entry blanks have been sent to all 
parishes and missions. 


& Throughout the land on May 17, churches 
held services of prayer and thanksgiving, mark- 
ing the second anniversary of the Supreme 
Court’s anti-segregation decision in public 
schools. The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
in New. York was jammed with nearly 12,000 
worshippers. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., leader 
of the Montgomery, Ala., bus boycott movement, 
told the interracial crowd that the boycott was 
aimed at helping segregationists “realize that 
as we seek to defeat the evil... we are not seek- 
ing to defeat them but to help them as we help 
ourselves.” Bishop Horace W. B. Donegan of 
New York and the Very Rev. James A. Pike, dean 
of the cathedral, took part in the services. 


®& Eyeing independence: The Missionary Dis- 
trict of San Joaquin, Calif., has taken the first 
step toward what it hopes will mean diocesan 
status. A special convocation meeting in St. 
James’ Cathedral, Fresno, approved a capital 
fund drive to raise $500,000 between July 15 and 
Dec. 23. R. C. Dennis, who directed similar 
drives for Arizona and North Texas, will do the 
same for San Joaquin. Bishop Sumner Walters 
presided over the convocation. 


! 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE 
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B Does your church have an open door—all the 
time? It costs the congregation $4,000 a year to 
do it, but the Church of the Ascension, New 
York, has been open day and night since 1929. 
Last fall they held a special drive to raise $125,- 
000 to ensure the “open door” policy’s future. 
Do people respond? In eight months of one year, 
11,000 persons came by. A night watchman and 
part-time worker guard against possible thefts. 
They are assisted at times by a member of 
the clergy. “You can’t say ‘Come in’ and let it 
go at that,” said the Rev. Roscoe Foust, rector. 
“Someone may be present for whom prayer is not 
enough because some block makes the prayer un- 
realistic and ineffective.” 


p> A tip of our hat: St. Bartholomew’s Church of 
Nashville, Tenn., signed a contract last month 
for a new $145,400 building—only 18 months 
after the church was organized. In less than a 
year after its first service Nov. 7, 1954, the 
church attained parish status—the quickest of 
any mission in the diocese. 


& Day of triumph: The Union & Echo, a Roman 
Catholic weekly in Buffalo, printed a tale of li- 
turgical confusion last month. It seems a travel- 
ing salesman from Buffalo decided to attend 
mass at a strange church near his hotel in New 
York. Said the newspaper: “He was rather pleas- 
antly surprised by the attention and began to 
wonder why he never heard about the church 
before. Our friend didn’t realize it at first, but 
the mass prayers were in English. Mindful that 
the Pope had made certain changes in the l- 
turgy, he surmised that he was behind on his 
Catholic news... As he left the church, he re- 
marked to the usher that he had never known 
there was a Catholic church in the district. It 
was the usher’s turn to show surprise. ‘This,’ he 
said, ‘is a high Episcopal church.’ ”’ 


» During the time he has spent in Lower East 
Side Manhattan, the Rev. C. Kilmer Myers has 
become well-acquainted with slum areas. More 
than a few people in his chapels have been in one 
prison or another. Fr. Myers is vicar of St. Au- 
gustine and St. Christopher Chapels of Trinity 
Parish. Now, he’s using that experience in a 
new job as the first chaplain of the Society of St. 
Dismas. The society is a devotional organization 
of the Church devoted to the spiritual welfare of 
all prisoners. 


> Outdoor worship is the unique opportunity 
offered by the National Parks Ministry of the 
National Council of Churches. Early this month 
110 young seminary and college students, armed 
with an intensive two-day training course, took 
over summertime parishes in the scenic sites of 
11 states and Alaska. To serve these far-flung 
congregations they travel on anything from 
plane to jeep to horseback. The Rev. Warren Ost, 


NPM director, says: “For the student who can 
take the rigors of Park Ministry work, the re- 
wards are great. For the tourist: the rare and 
unforgettable experience of worship in some of © 
America’s loveliest natural settings.” 


> Preaching lullaby: The nursery at First Bap- — 
tist Church of Elk City, Okla., had a problem 
with the pastor’s infant daughter. She wouldn’t 
stop crying. Alert attendants have found a cure. 
At the first wail they switch on the public ad- 
dress system. When the young lady hears her 
daddy’s preaching voice, she coos happily. 


England-bound: Stuart 
Chamberlain, Jr., of 
State College, Pa., left, 
and Michael Atkin of 
New York City, will be 
guest singers in the 
Westminster Abbey 
Choir in London for | 
six weeks. The boys, 

chosen competitively 
from the Choir School 

of New York’s Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Di-_ 
vine, sailed June 20 on the Queen Mary. 


> How to live right: The National Council of 
Churches last month announced its new discus- 
sion group program, aimed at counteracting 
“Monday morning black-out” of the Sunday ser- 
mon. Here’s how it works: The council has dis- 
tributed “Living Right Kits” to church groups— 
a collection of five films, five long-play records, 
and five discussion manuals, each concerned 
with ethical problems in five typical workday sit- 
uations. The idea is for discussion leaders to 
assemble a group of laymen in a church, club, 
office or plant, run off the film and recording, and. 
then turn up the lights and tackle the questions 
posed. Pilot groups are already operating in 16 
denominations in 20 states. 


Ticking it off ... 


The Rev. Milton S. Leber, pastor of New Hope 
Methodist Church, resigned his Methodist ordi- 
nation last month for appointment as curate for 
All Saints Episcopal Church, Torresdale, Pa... .- 
Bishop Lauriston L. Scaife of Western New York 
has cited Daniel B. Niederlander of Williams-_ 
ville, N. Y., as layman of the year and presented — 
him the Bishop’s Cross. Mr. Niederlander, a 
member of Calvary Church, was honored at the _ 
diocese’s annual breakfast for men and boys fol- 
lowing a Corporate Communion... Besides Pre- 
siding Bishop Sherrill, two other top leaders in 
the Anglican Communion will be invited to par- 
ticipate in next year’s Jamestown Festival: the _ 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London. d 
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| Fads THAT time of year again when round collars replace academic 
gowns. It’s that time when the Church’s fledgling ministers—three 
years of pre-flight behind them—get set to spread their wings. This 
year, 335 students, some with pronounced bald spots showing through 
their pinfeathers, left the Church’s 12 seminaries. Most were graduates 
armed with divinity degrees or certificates in course. Some were special 
students. They came from all over the United States, as well as from 
the Church’s foreign mission fields, A large proportion (75% at the 
Seminary of the Southwest) were married, with children in tow—a 
rarity before World War II. Many were over 30, coming from a varietv 
of professions. What does it take to make a minister? Preaching is 
important, as this student (above) in the chapel of New York’s General 
Theological Seminary, indicates. But there is much more. For a look at 
life in the seminaries, turn the page. 


Text by Ed Tomlinson 


LB WYRE 


THE SEMINARIAN MUST BE HOUSED—One of the 
most serious problems, particularly for married students. 
For each new, streamlined unit like this dormitory at the 
Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, there are many 
crowded, obsolete buildings. The Texas school, only five 
years old, is engaged in a $600,000 expansion program. 


HE CENTERS HIS LIFE AROUND WORSHIP—Both for 
devotions and for practicing the liturgical forms of the 
Church, a chapel is essential and inspirational. This one is at 


the Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 


HE LEARNS MUSIC — Both in 
choir practice, as in the chapel at the 
Philadelphia Divinity School, and 
from dedicated and noted instruc- 
tors, like composer John Jacob Niles 
(left) on the Kentucky faculty, stu- 
dents become familiar with their 
Church’s music and its liturgical sig- 


nificance. Contrary to occasional 
misconception, it is the minister, not 
the organist or choir director, who 
has the final word on what music is 
to be selected. 


nority considerations ij 


calling that embraces a 
fellowship. Chatting on 
campus of the Church D 
ity School of the Pa 
Berkeley, Calif., are a 


" 


HE MAY BE FROM Alf 
—Hue and homeland are 


HE HAS A HOME LIFE—A seminarian is never far from 

his books, even when surrounded by his family. Ingenuity has 

turned a barracks into a small but attractive apartment at 

Bexley Hall. As at many other places, new housing units are 

in the offing. HIS WIFE STUDIES, TOO—If not theology, then a subject 
in which she is interested. These future “rectorines” (below) 
at Bexley attend a lecture by John Crowe Ransom, poet and 
staffer of Kenyon College’s English department. 


n, a student from Pana- 
nd one from India. GTS, 
hurch’s largest semi- 
awarded degrees to stu- 
from India, Wales, Bra- 
2>w Guinea and Japan, as 
is two from the Greek 
dox Church. 


HE EXERCISES — A volleyball game 
provides a welcome break in the study 
routine at Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. Body, soul and mind 
are a vital “‘trinity.” 


HE MEETS ADVERSITY 
—Loss of three years of 
carefully kept lecture 
notes was the major trag- 
edy for seniors at Sewanee 
when Powhatan Hall went 
up in flames the night of 
Feb. 13. The 63-year-old 
building, former home of a 
Confederate general, pro- 
vided living quarters for 
19 students, as well as 
classrooms, during renova- 
tion of St. Luke’s Hall. 
Sewanee’s graduating class 
nearly doubled that of last 
year, and total seminary 
-enrollment (83) equaled a 
record high set in 1952. 
Two-thirds were “late vo- 
cations.” 


HE DIGS IN—Encouragement in laying his own founda- 
tions is often sparked by construction going on around him 
—like Nashotah’s new gymnasium (right)—which will 
mean better facilities for himself and those who follow him. 
Other schools have completed or are starting new buildings. 


HE LEARNS BY DOING — Teaching Sunday 
School classes, engaging in parochial activities 
turns theory to practice, as with this GTS student 
and his Puerto Rican class. At Kentucky, for in- 
stance, students supply vital mission needs, one 
traveling 185 miles each week. 


HE FACES THE ‘BIG 
ONE’ — The years ahead 
will show what he has 
learned, but the ‘profs’ 
want to know now... and 
they want it on paper. 
Hanging in the balance: a 
theological degree, a cov- 
eted curacy, a mission 
post, an Army chaplaincy, 
a foreign assignment... 
an uphill fight in almost 
every case... but, best of 
all, a vocation with the 
biggest challenge in the 
book, as these seniors at 
Virginia Seminary know 
all too well. 


HE FEEDS THE OUTER 
MAN — “Not by bread alone 
...” But try going without it! 
Conversation and calories are 
the staples of the dining hall, 
hub of relaxed fellowship in 
the midst of study tension. 
These fellows are putting it 
away in CDSP’s refectory. 


HE MAKES THE GRADE— 
Graduation, as at GTS (be- 
low), is a red letter day. Sur- 
rounded by students and fac- 
ulty, he receives his diploma 
from the dean. The seminar- 
ies give other diplomas, too— 
the “honoris causa” that 
spells recognition for famed 
bishops, priests and laymen 
whose achievements in many 
fields have been crowned by 
Christian witness. 


HE BECOMES A 
DEACON — Maybe he 
won’t wear a dalmatic 
like this Seabury-West- 
ern graduate (above) 
being ordained by Suf- 
fragan Bishop Charles 
L. Street of Chicago 
(not all dioceses em- 
phasize the use of this 
eucharistic vestment), 
but his marching orders 
will be the same: “to 
assist the priest in Di- 
vine Service, to read 
Holy Scriptures and 
Homilies ... to instruct 
youth ...to baptize... 
preach .. . search for 
the sick, poor and im- 
potent of the parish... 
and to fashion your life 
and the lives of your 
family according to the 
Doctrine of Christ.” 


Gidtorialy 


Is The Bishop Above The Law? 


We have been hoping that the controversy involving 
the Rev. William Howard Melish, Holy Trinity Parish 
in Brooklyn and the Bishop of Long Island would 
somehow work itself out. The important issues in this 
case should be debated apart from the personalities 
“now involved, but, because of a recent turn of events, 
this seems impossible and we shall have to discuss 
the matter in the context in which it is presented to us. 

The Diocese of Long Island has now voted to amend 
its canon law in order to enable its bishop and stand- 
ing committee to appoint a priest as vicar of a parish 
whose vestry, after a vacancy of one year, shall have 
failed to have presented to the bishop a candidate 
acceptable to him. It doesn’t take very much imag- 
ination to realize that this legislation is directly related 
to the situation at Holy Trinity. It raises questions 
which the general Church can no longer ignore. The 
major issues are clear, although the ramifications are 
complicated. They involve the relationship cf the 
Church to the State, they reveal the inadequacy of 
our methods of settling our own differences within 
the framework of the Church’s life, and they remind 
us of the limits to the authority of our bishops estab- 
lished under the canons of the Church. Each one of 
these issues may be brought into sharp focus when 
the constitutionality of this new Long Island canon is 
tested. What is needed is a major debate of this matter 
throughout the entire Church quite apart from the 
personalities now involved. Loyal churchmen must dis- 
cuss the matter without fear or favor, although this 
may involve serious criticisms of bishops and clergy 
whom we respect and admire. (We believe that we 
can respect those with whom we basically differ and 
even those whose opinions we may denounce, and that 
such basic differences need not break the followship. ) 

Let us begin by considering one of the recent events 
connected with the situation in Long Island. The 
institution of the Rey. Mr. Sidener as rector of Holy 
Trinity was, in our judgment, something close to 
blasphemy, although we do not imply that it was so 
intended. Certainly the court ruled that it was out of 
order. It is hard for us to see how the bishop of 
Long Island could have proceeded with this service, 
however, when such a serious legal question hung 
over the whole proceedings and when the court 
precedents in the matter had already raised gave 
doubts concerning the legality of Mr. Sidener’s elec- 
tion as rector of the parish and the question was 
at the moment in litigation. We believe that Bishop 
DeWolfe acted from honest motives and that he did 
what he thought was right. We do not question his 
personal integrity but disagree completely with his 
decision to proceed as he did. 

Surely Bishop DeWolfe and his advisers knew of 


the case of “Moore vs. Rector of St. Thomas,” wv 
was decided by the very same court on the same 
as to the required quorum for a vestry. This) 
leading case, widely cited for other purposes in 
nection with corporation law. It is, as the lav 
say, “on all fours.” With the precedents againstt 
with the question at the time still in litigation, 
even in the face of the fact that the questio 
properly raised in the Institution Service itseg 
part of the liturgy of our Prayer Book, Bishog 
Wolfe proceeded to “institute” Sidener as rect# 
few days later the civil court ruled that the ma 
had instituted was not rector at all. Again so 
seems to have made a mockery of one of the sag 
services of the Church. It was following this imp 
that the new canon was introduced and pass 
the Diocese of Long Island. 
We have written to Bishop DeWolfe aad to 
of his friends, asking them to enlighten us as to 
reasons for such irregular actions and offering 
publish in full their side of this issue. We 
received no response to this offer. On the other } 
we have been severely criticized by both side¥ 
the controversy for calling the whole busine@ 
“circus.” It is no longer a circus. It is a tragic :§ 
of stubbornness and pride. 
This matter is bigger than either Mr. Melis# 
Bishop DeWolfe, and what we now have to say o1) 
issue should not be considered either as a pers® 
attack upon or a personal defense of either of- ‘ 
two men. It raises questions as to what kind of ch 
we are, what we believe our Lord meant His bis 
to be and to do, and where the ultimate authori 
the Church in its earthly affairs resides. Furtherrm 
the entire Episcopal Church in the State of New 
must reconsider its relationship to the state. fF 
unfortunate that the church in that state has allefi 
the legislature to have such power in its affairs® 
so long. What we really have in New York ii 
established church, a hangover from colonial « 
We wonder how this situation has been poss 
After all, we have had the first amendment taf 
Constitution of the United States, disallowing a 
eral established Church, for a long time, and als« 
14th amendment which the Supreme Court has i 
makes the first amendment applicable to the st 
(McCollum vs ‘Board of Education, Champaign, 
nois. 333 U. S. 208, (1948) and Everson vs Boar 
Education, New Jersey. 330 U. S. 1 (1947)). 
country’s philosophy regarding the relationshii 
church and state has changed since colonial of 
and we feel it is time the church in New York 
this real problem and disestablished itself. The# 
no place for an established church in the Ameri 
system. If this ugly situation in Long Island ean bi 
the matter to a head, we may praise God that Hes 
use even our pride and stupidity to serve His puryy 
Another question raised by the new canon in If 
Island is whether this new canon conflicts witht 
national canon on the same subject and, furthernt 
who is to decide such a question. At the Boston 
vention in 1952 we declined to set up any boari 
appeals or any method for settling such a diss 
within the Church. (1952 Journal of the General 
vention, p. 185 ff.) Each diocese is jealous of its 
rights, just as are the several states of our na 


\ 


without any method of appeal within the Church 
nay find ourselves at the mercy of the civil courts. 
he question of the constitutionality of the new 
e Island canon comes into the civil court, the 
‘t will have to take jurisdiction. Ordinarily they 
Id tell us that we have to exhaust our remedies 
lin the church machinery. Since we virtually have 
‘remedies” there is no place to go except to the 
i courts. This is not a theoretical question. It 
d be raised in any diocese, and may be raised 
1in a year by Mr. Melish and his friends in Holy 
lity Church. 

et us suppose that within a year the Diocese of 
g Island decides to replace Mr. Melish with a 
Y appointed by the Bishop and that Mr. Melish, 
urn, refuses to accept this. Then the Bishop of 
g Island will have to go into court again and 
his fact the Episcopal Church will have admitted 
re the world that we have found no way to settle 
own differences. This concerns every Episcopalian, 
just the brethren in Long Island. 

he Church must, we believe, devise a way of de- 
ng such issues outside the civil courts. We do 
have a way now, and at Boston we specifically 
ised to provide a way. 

Tho will decide whether or not Long Island’s new 
on is constitutional? We keep asking the question. 
3 is not an easy matter to decide. The national 
on on the same subject says that the vestry shall 
ply a minister in case of the absence of a rector 
if they do not do so within a month, the bishop 
ll. This also says, in effect, that if the vestry 
3 provide the supply the bishop can not (Canon 47, 
1). The Long Island Canon puts it the other 
- around. 

here are two views of this matter of conflict be- 
en diocesan and general Church canons. One is 
; if the national Church has entered the field 
slatively, the diocese may not. The better view 
iat the diocese cannot set up any canon law which 
tradicts the constitution and canons of the general 
rch. We maintain that the Long Island canon at 
t suggests a contradiction. We shall not debate 
here, for our question concerns the matter of 
» is to decide whether there is a contradiction. 
ause we have neglected to provide an effective 
edy in such controversies, the state will have to 
ide for us. The only courts of review now provided 
those authorized by Canon 55 (b) and set up in 
1 Province for cases involving the trial of a 
sbyter or Deacon. But the point we make is that 
essential matter here is not the trial of a Presbyter 
the legality of a diocesan canon. Other churches 
ch have set up their own courts of appeal are 
ected from such impossible situations. The civil 
“ts take the position in regard to them that these 
ters belong to church courts and are to be decided 
‘e. Civil courts assume jurisdiction in such cases 
- when the remedies are exhausted. Our remedies 
he Episcopal Church are practically exhausted 
re we start. It is true that our form of Church 
2xrnment is in some ways similar to the federal 
“ynment of our country, but in this one respect 
have fallen short. We have failed to set up an 
juate system of courts of appeal such as to enable 
50 settle our own differences. Mr. Jackson A. 


Dykman, in his Annotated Constitution and Canons, 
writes: “At present the Church is in the same posi- 
tion in which the United States would be without 
a federal judiciary to enforce the supreme law of the 
land. We have the supreme law of the Church made 
quite uncertain by the power of each bishop to declare 
and pronounce differently upon it. Neither even- 
handed justice nor dignity is so achieved.” (Vol. 1, 
p. 119). 

There has been too much loose thinking in this 
entire matter. We are not impressed by those who 
insist that “the wrong man is right” in the Long 
Island situation. There is a contradiction in such 
a silly remark, for right is right, no matter what 
our prejudices may be, and no matter what our 
churchmanship or our economic views may be. One 
church paper recently suggested that the “vestry” 
has tried to get rid of Mr. Melish twice, but that 
is to beg the question. Was it the vestry which tried 
to get rid of him the second time? The court decided 
it was not. And here is the heart of the matter so 
far as Mr. Melish’s status in the parish is concerned. 
The civil court has so far upheld his position. 

But again we insist that the issue is bigger than 
any one or two men. Our traditional American con- 
ception of the Episcopate is constitutional as opposed 
to monarchical. In our American way the Episcopate 
belongs to a system of checks and balances, and the 
bishop is under the law as are all the rest of us. 
The American Church has held this view from the 
beginning. Yet there are some bishops, apparently, 
who feel that their authority is of such a nature 
that when they have ruled on any question it is an 
ecclesiastical matter outside any law, and that 
settles it. This point of view is apparent in the brief 
of the Anti-Melish group in the case now pending. 

In New York as things now stand, the state law 
which pertains to the church is in effect part of the 
canon law. This is no question of the conflict between 
civil law and canon law, because the church in New 
York, by doing nothing, has allowed the state law to 
become canon law. The question comes to this: Is 
the bishop above canon law? We do not believe that 
Bishop DeWolfe or any other bishop is. 

The pledge of obedience to the bishop which every 
priest makes at his ordination specifically refers to 
“godly admonitions” and “godly judgements.” Surely 
the word “godly,” twice repeated in the sentence, 
has some limiting effect upon the obligation laid upon 
a priest when the bishop tells him to do something. 
(Suppose, for example, the bishop instructs a canon 
to poison the dean!) But there is another limitation 
in this priestly pledge. He is to be obedient to the 
bishop, who, “according to the Canons of the Church,” 
may have jurisdiction over him. There will, then, be 
even more difficulties if further steps are taken to 
condemn Mr. Melish on the grounds of disobedience. 

We are a democratic Church governed by laws and 
not by fiat. We do not leave our affairs at the mercy 
of the whims of individual men, be they bishops, 
priests, or laymen. The difficulty is that we have failed 
to provide the means within the Church itself to 
make this law effective when serious differences of 
interpretation arise. The settling of this matter should 
have an important place on the agenda of the General 
Convention in 1958. 


CATHOLIC FOR EVERY TRUTH OF GOD ... AND PROTESTANT AGAINST THE ERRORS OF MAN 


Eric Willé 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, BRITAIN’S ROBUST MERCHANT SAILORS 
WANTED SEA BREEZES, NOT HOT AIR FROM PARSONS. 
BUT THEY FORGOT ONE THING—THE PARSON WAS AN IRISHMAN. 


NOT LONG AGO Britain’s most pop- 
ular seaman, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
attended a luncheon to honor the 
centenary of Britain’s greatest or- 
ganization for seamen. Appropriate- 
ly enough it took place at the Fish- 
monger’s Hall, home of one of the 
most ancient of the City of London 
Guilds. 

The organization concerned is the 
Missions to Seamen, so much better 
known to sailors of all colors and 
creeds by the symbol on its flag—a 
flying angel. To mark the distin- 
guished 100th birthday of this wholly 
Anglican society, the Duke generously 
consented to act as its president. 

Like most of the best stories, this 
one has an insignificant beginning— 
a small boy asking questions. 

Back in 1835 the Rev. Dr. John 


By Dewi Morgan 


Ashley and his young son stood on the 
coast of the Bristol Channel gazing 
across at a couple of rocky islets some 
miles from the land. The sun was 
setting and its long rays flowed redly 
back from the cottage windows on the 
islets. Ashley, Jr. had never known 
before that people lived in such isola- 
tion. ‘Father,’ he asked, “how can 
those people go to church?” His 


The picture above: The Thames 
River is the parish for the “John 
Ashley,” a church vessel owned by 
the British Missions to Seamen. 
Last year, 17,000 men came aboard 


for devotions and hospitality. The 
hold used to carry fish, but now it 
has a chapel and recreation area. 
Communion is held every morning. 


father hadn’t a clue but felt it was 
up to him to find out. The result was 
that he spent the next three months 
voluntarily ministering to these lone- 
ly fisherfolk. 

It was when he was on his way to 
the islets one day that he noticed 400 
or so windbound vessels waiting for 
enough breeze to get them into the 
South Wales docks. And an echo of 
young Ashley’s question came into his 
mind. How could those sailors get to 
church? The answer was: they 
couldn’t. The church must be taken to 
them. : : 

History would appear to suggest 
that when Dr. Ashley visited his first 
ship the seamen were blandly inno- 
cent of any desire to go to church. In 
fact, he reports that the captain’s first 

continued on page 25 
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The Gospel and Race 
(An Opportunity) 
by Walter Russell Bowie 


THE MOST fateful impoverishments of life may be 
_ not those which are visited upon us, but those which 
we bring upon ourselves. In the Gospel of Luke there 
is the account of how Jesus and His disciples came 
to the gates of a Samaritan village, asking for harbor- 
age, and were refused. So “he went to another village.” 
That first community was deprived forever of the 
_ blessing which might have come to it if the spirit of 
Jesus had entered there. The tragedy was that the 
villagers did not care. They had thrown away their 
opportunity, and they would never know what they 
had lost. 

That Samaritan village can be a symbol of reali- 
ties now. At the gates of our own life the spirit of 
Christ may stand, ready to enter in. The community 
may have a chance to be more Christian than it was 
before. Theoretically, we should want that; but ac- 
_ tually we may not want it any more than the Samari- 
tan village did. It might be too new, too inconvenient, 
too upsetting to “our way of life.” 


Do We Still Believe? 


We sometimes like to think that Christianity can be 
a placid private matter, kept apart from disturbing 
public issues. But that is not true. If the Christian 
imperative is anywhere, it is everywhere. It is not 
enough to say we believe in Jesus Christ when we are 
in church; the question is: Do we still believe in him 
when his challenge comes to us outside the church in 
decisions we would rather ignore? 

Go read his parable of the Judgment, about those 
who had sympathy with depressed and disadvantaged 
people, and those who had none. “As you did it to one 
of the least of these my brethren, you did it to me. As 
you did it not to one of the least of these, you did it 
not to me.” 

So, whether we like it or dislike it, the gospel is tied 
up with race relationships. It is tied up with how 

continued on page 31 


Dr. Bowie, formerly dean of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York, recently retired 
as a professor at Virginia Seminary, Alexan- 


dria. This article, originally a sermon at St. 
Paul’s Church, Richmond, Va., was also printed 
in PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 
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The Unity of the Church 


(An Eirenican) 
by G. McL. Brydon 


A CONDITION is arising within the Church today 
that is so serious in its possibilities of evil as to de- 
mand the most earnest consideration of all our people. 
It has arisen as the result of the rulings of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 1954 and 1955 
declaring separate public schools for white children 
and for Negro children to be unconstitutional, and di- 
recting that public schools in every state must be 
integrated for the inclusion of both races in the same 
schools “with all convenient speed.” 

This action of the Supreme Court has been hailed 
by the National Council, and by many self-appointed 
spokesmen in the Protestant Episcopal Church as the 
enunciation of a Christian principle of human broth- 
erhood which must be universally accepted and put 
into effect in every state at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. But in the Southern states from Virginia to 
Louisiana and Arkansas, this order of the Supreme 
Court has been considered by vast numbers of the 
citizens to be so catastrophic in its effect upon the 
welfare of both the white race and the Negro race 
that it cannot be enforced without disaster to the 
future of these states. So serious does the matter ap- 
pear to a very great number of them that they show 
a grim determination to resist the mandate of the Su- 
preme Court in every possible legal way. The legis- 
latures of some of these States are already taking 
steps to question the authority of the Supreme Court 
to interfere by such orders in matters pertaining to 
the sovereignty of the several states in the Federal 
Union. 

The situation is further complicated in some of 
these states by the fact that many of the clergy of the 
Episcopal Church and of the Protestant churches and 
denominations have accepted the newly stated ruling 
concerning integration in the public schools as though 
it were the enunciation of a Christian principle, and 
have issued statements to that effect, while vast num- 
bers of the laymen of all the churches are equally 
strong in their conviction that enforced integration 
of all public schools is an evil which must be resisted 
at all costs. As a result of this diversity of conviction 
there is growing among the laity of all the churches, 
including in many cases the Episcopal laymen, a sense 
of resentment against the clergy which is capable of 
bearing bitter fruit. 

continued on page 31 


Dr. Brydon, for many years archdeacon of 
Negro work in the diocese of Virginia, is pres- 


ently the historiographer of the diocese. 
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Searching the 


Scriptures 


The Risen Lord 


A Continuing Bible Study by Robert C. Dentan 


Isaiah 53:10-12; I Corinthians 15:3- 
8; Luke 24; Romans 6:4-11 


NO PART of the mysterious 53rd 
chapter of Isaiah is more difficult 
to interpret than the concluding 
verses (10-12), but in spite of all its 
uncertainties the chapter plainly 
ends upon a note of victory. The 
death of the Servant was not a tra- 
gic and pointless defeat; it was the 
fulfillment of God’s purpose. By 
means of it the sins “of many” were 
taken away and “many” were justi- 
fied. But, more than that, the death 
of the Servant was followed by his 
triumph: “he shall prolong his days, 
and the pleasure of the Lord shall 
prosper in his hand (v. 10).’”’ What- 
ever the ancient prophet may have 
meant by these words, they could 
have only one meaning once they 
were understood to refer to the death 
of an individual—they could only be 
a prophecy of his resurrection. 


The Pattern 


So when Jesus came to see in this 
chapter the pattern of His own life 
and death, He must have seen there 
the dawn of Easter as well as the 
gathering shadows of Good Friday. 
This would help to explain why even 
the first prediction of His passion 
(Mark 8:31) ended with a promise of 
His rising to life again. 

The apostles, who apparently had 
not anticipated His death, naturally 
had no hope of His resurrection. 
What Jesus had said about these 
things seems to have remained a com- 
plete enigma to them. Up to the mo- 
ment of His arrest, they still ex- 
pected Him to turn the tables on His 
enemies by supernatural means and 
gloriously ascend the throne of 
David, so the actual trial of Jesus 
and His subsequent execution meant 


nothing less than the extinction of 
all their hope and the momentary 
end of their little world. 


Transformation of Apostles 


Nothing in all history is more 
amazing than the reversal of atti- 
tude which took place in the minds 
of the apostles in the few days which 
followed the crucifixion. Their cow-_ 
ardice turned into courage and their 
hopelessness into indestructible con- 
fidence. The change was brought 
about by a series of events which 
convinced them that Christ had left 
His tomb and had destroyed forever 


the power of sin and death. His — 


grave was reported to be empty; 
women said they had met Him on the 
road; He had appeared to many of 
His followers, sometimes singly and 
sometimes in groups; various dis- 
ciples told that they had talked with 
Him and even had Him for their 
guest at table. 

The stories could not even then 
all be reconciled with each other and 
it is impossible today to arrange 
those that remain in any kind of 
strict logical order, but all bear uni- 
form witness to one central and in- 
escapable fact—Jesus rose from the 
dead. This fact is the corner stone of 
the Gospel and of the Church which 
proclaims it. On the basis of their 
experience of the resurrection, that 
little group of eleven discouraged 
men became the nucleus of a mighty 
army which finally conquered even 
Caesar’s legions and outlasted every 
human institution of the time. 


Earliest Account 


The earliest account of the resur- 
rection appearances is the one in I 
Corinthians 15:3-8. Paul is here re- 
minding the Christians at Corinth 
of the story of the resurrection as 
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they had heard him tell it and as he 
in turn had heard it from the origi- 
nal eye-witnesses. According to this 
account the first appearance was to 
Peter. Later, Christ showed Him- 
self to all the apostles, and another 
time (not mentioned in the Gospels) 
to more than 500 people at once. 
Paul also mentions an otherwise un- 
recorded appearance to James (“the 
brother of the Lord’) and, interest- 
ingly enough, includes his own vision 
of Christ on the road to Damascus 
along with the other resurrection ap- 
pearances. 

The last chapter of Luke contains 
not only a version of the story of the 
empty tomb (24:1-12), but also the 
most beautiful of all the stories of the 
resurrection, the one of the walk to 
Emmaus (13-33). Its particular ap- 
peal lies partly in the fact that it is 
a parable of the experience of the 
Church in later centuries. As our 
Lord was made known to two disciples 
“in the breaking of bread” (vss. 30, 
35), so He continues to manifest Him- 
self to His faithful followers in the 
sacramental bread of the Eucharist. 

The next incident (386-49) empha- 
sizes that the appearance of the risen 
Christ was not a mere hallucination, 
but the objective manifestation of a 
tangible reality (39). It also makes 
clear that it was only after the resur- 
rection that the disciples came to 
know the true nature of Jesus’ Mes- 
siahship and learned that, as His wit- 
nesses, they were to preach the good 
news of His victory and the begin- 
ning of God’s Kingdom to all the 
world (47). 


The Ascension 


The chapter concludes with an ac- 
count of the ascension (50-53), 
which is really only the concluding 
act of the resurrection drama. This 
was the day when the resurrection 
appearances ceased and the disciples 
knew that Jesus Christ was no longer 
the humble prophet or suffering 
Servant, but the King of Creation, 
reigning forever in heaven as well 
as in the hearts of His people. 

The last selection, Romans 6:4-11, 
reminds us that the resurrection is 
intended to be part of the life of 
every Christian. In baptism each 
one of us is made to share Christ’s 
resurrection experience. As he was 
buried in the earth and rose again, 
so we were buried in the waters of 
baptism and raised again. (The 
image is, of course, clearer when we 
think of total immersion, as it was 
practiced in St. Paul’s day.) We 
have all received the power of the 
risen Christ to rise from the death 
of sin to a new life in Him. END 
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reaction to his suggestion was “a look 
of sovereign contempt.” With a sail- 
or’s forthrightness it was suggested 
that becalmed sailors wanted sea 
breezes, not hot air from parsons. 
But Dr. Ashley was an Irishman and 
Irishmen are not easily deterred. 

It wasn’t long before he had got 
hold of a powerful cutter and had a 
chapel built below her deck. He spent 
most of the next 15 years afloat— 
until ill health drove him ashore. But 
his work for sailors was not over. Fif- 
teen years had shown him how great 
was the need, and he spent his con- 
valescence stumping the U. K. pro- 
claiming that need. By 1855 the 
“Bristol Missions to Seamen’” was 
established. A parson who was the 
lineal descendant of Sir Francis 
Drake became its focal point. 

Soon the work spread beyond the 
Bristol Channel and within a year 
the ‘London Society for Missions to 
Seamen Afloat” was at work. Such 
a cumbersome title was soon dis- 
placed by today’s world-familiar 
“Missions to Seamen” and the blue 
angel, swallow-diving from heaven 
with a load of blessings and an open 
Bible in her hand, had appeared on 
the flag. 

Superficially the work of the Mis- 
sions over the last hundred years 
has undergone as much of a trans- 
formation as shipping itself. While 
there are still launches used by Mis- 
sions’ Chaplains, the main work is 
now done in shore institutes. The 
change came about when sailing 
ships gave way to steamers. The 
wind-jammers which spent weary 
hours “whistling for a wind” to get 
them into harbor found that a steam 
engine guaranteed them much more 
time in port. continued on page 28 
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BOOK 
In Brief 


Preaching 


THE EXCELLENCE OF THE 
WORD by William H. Nes. (More- 
house-Gorham Co., $2.75), Evan- 
gelical preaching in the great 
tradition and against a Catholic 
background, by the distinguished 
Professor of Homiletics at Seabury- 
Western Seminary. An appendix 
contains a survey of homiletics 


education. —__ a 
ADVENTUROUS PREACHING by 
James H. Robinson. (Channel 


Press, $2.50). This is written by the 
first Negro to be invited to deliver 
the Lyman Beecher Lectures on 
Preaching at Yale University. It 
contains a message wrought out of 
“hlood, sweat, and tears,” as Rein- 
hold Niebuhr points out in his 
preface. < ene 


A JEWISH UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT by Sam- 
uel Sandmel (Hebrew Union Col- 
lege Press, $5). This is a masterful 
view of the New Testament through 
the eyes of a modern Jewish 
scholar, Professor of Bible and 
Hellenistic Culture at the Hebrew- 
Union College in Cincinnati. This 
book should be of great value to 
Christians for its clear insight into 
the problems which the Christian 
Faith presents to the devout, though 
liberal contemporary Jew. It is a 
stimulating book. 


se 

THE CROSS IN THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT by H. Wheeler Robinson. 
(Westminster Press, $3). By pop- 
ular demand the publishers have 
brought together into one book 
Dr. Robinson’s three little books: 
The Cross of Job, The Cross of the 
Servant, and The Cross of Jere- 
miah. Until his death in 1945, Dr. 
Robinson was Principal Emeritus 
of Regent’s Park College, Oxford. 

eo —— 

MAKING RELIGION REAL, by G. 
Ashton Oldham, retired Bishop of 
Albany. (Morehouse-Gorham Co., 
$1.00). Bishop Oldham has long 
been known as one of the most 
articulate preachers in the Epis- 
copal Church. In this little book 
he does just what his title indicates, 
he makes religion real. 

e 

EPISTLE TO THE SKEPTICS, by 
David Wesley Soper. (Association 
Press, $2.50). An effort to convince 


doubters. fe 


NEW TESTAMENT CHRISTIAN. 
ITY, by J. B. Phillips. (MacMillan, 
$2.25). A new look at the faith of 
the early church. 

e 

RELIGION, MORALITY AND LAW, 
edited by Arthur L. Harding. 
(Southern Methodist University 
Press, $3.00). This is volume three 
of studies in jurisprudence. Written 
by Robert E. Fitch, Arthur L. 
Harding, Wilbur G. Katz and Jo- 
seph D. Quillian, Jr. 
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ig IS COMMONLY acknowledged 
that one of the distinguished jobs 
of translation of the Holy Bible is the 
version of Msgr. Ronald Knox, the 
first complete translation by a Roman 
Catholic since St. Jerome. It is au- 
thorized for Roman Catholic use by 
the hierarchy of England and Wales, 
and of Scotland. Now for the first 
time it is available in a one-volume 
edition. 


THE HOLY BIBLE: Translated from the 
Latin Vulgate in the light of the He- 
brew and Greek. By Ronald Know. 
Sheed & Ward. 1200 pp. $7.50. 


Discerning critics in this country 
and abroad have lavished high praise 
upon it for both literary qualities and 
lucidity of meaning, as well as for the 
scholarship upon which it is based. 
The Anglican Bishop of London has 
said: “I know no modern translation 
of the Bible that is as good as this.” 

But after saying that I welcome, as 
we all should do, this fine work of 
translation to my Bible shelf, I must 
enter some limited dissents. Bishop 
Wand’s statement I can only accept 
on the premise that the RSV is not a 
translation but a revision. Neither in 
Old Testament nor New Testament 
can I find the Knox version as satis- 
factory. 

Genesis I: 1, 2 is pleasing: “God, 
at the beginning of time, created 
heaven and earth, Earth was still an 
empty waste, and darkness hung over 
the deep; but already, over its waters, 
stirred the breath of God.” 

However, in contrast, I cannot con- 
ceive how Msgr. Knox arrived at so 
tortured a reading for the opening of 
Job: “There was a man dwelling in 
the land of Hus once, Job was the 
name of him, that was true and 
honest...” 

On the other hand, his version of 
the opening verses of the Gospel of 
John is rather better than Goodspeed, 
and far better than Philips. 

The editorial arrangement of the 
Roman Catholic Bible is, of course, 
markedly different than that of the 
RSV, most notably in the inclusion of 
the Apocryphal books in the canon, 
and the numerous variations in titles 
of books and in spelling. 

Without weighing details, or varia- 
tions of opinion and taste, we can con- 
clude that here is one of the major 


modern English versions of the Hol 
Scriptures, a brilliant contribution, 
enhanced by liberal notes. 


THE WATERS OF MARAH: The Present 
State of the Greek Church. By Pete 
Hammond. Macmillan. 186 pp. $4.75. 


There is great value for the 
churches of the west in drawin 
nearer in understanding and associa- 
tion with the Orthodox Church. The¢ 
Anglican and Eastern Churches As- 
sociation and the Fellowship of St.. 
Alban and St. Sergius have been fine 
intermediaries on the part of our own 
Communion. Mr. Hammond’s book is 
a valuable contribution toward our 
further knowledge of this “world in 
which traditional western contro- 
versies become meaningless, where 
the Pope is regarded as the arch- 
Protestant and the Christian Scien- 
tist as an eccentric Roman Catholic.” 

Mr. Hammond spent two years,. 
presumably 1949-50, in Greece, enjoy- 
ing particularly intensive contacts 
with the church, including its most 
isolated northern rural dioceses. 
From this he offers us a richly de-- 
tailed and penetrating picture of 
Christian life in that now vexed and 
disturbed country. An Englishman 
would scarcely have his advantage to- 
day. Incidentally, what Mr. Hammond 
tells us of the traditions of Greek 
bishops makes for better comprehen- 
sion of the role of Archbishop Ma- 
karios in the Cyprus crisis. 

Hammond points to the liturgical 
movement in the west as a sign of 
potential newer harmony with the 
east. “So far as the Orthodox Church 
is concerned,” he remarks, “there can 
be no question of a liturgical move- 
ment, for her piety has never deviated 
from her worship.” In short, the 
church of the east “has never known 
that separation of theology and mys- 
ticism, liturgy and personal devotion” ' 
to which Mr. Hammond attributes. 
the Reformation and all the subse- 
quent troubles of the west. | 

His book is absorbing, informa- 
tional, and thought-provoking; much) 
to be recommended. He regards the 
preservation of tradition as a major 
accomplishment of the Orthodox’ 
Church. But something fresh also is| 
stirring, as indicated in the recent; 
arising of that remarkable layman’s) 
movement, the Christian Union of}! 
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nificance Reviewed by Edmund Fuller 


Professional Men of Greece. Fine 
photographs enhance the book. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.: A Por- 
trait. By Raymond B. Fosdick. Har- 
per. 477 pp. $6.50. 


Mr. Fosdick opens his biography 
with the striking statement: “‘This is 
the story of a man who through ad- 
versity rose to eminence and even 
greatness.”” Now indeed these words 
ring oddly on the ears of a child of 
the Great Depression. In the case of 
JDR, Jr. (as he is often cited in 
these pages) the adversity was “‘sti- 
fling wealth.” Apart from its por- 
trayal of an unusual man (and his 
notable wife) the book is both a spe- 
cial aspect of Americana and a con- 
tribution to what we may call Amer- 
ican economic sociology. 


CROSS-CURRENTS. By Arnold For- 
ster & Benjamin R. Epstein. Double- 
day. 382 pp. $4.00. 


Sponsored by the Anti-Defamation 
League, this book is an examination 
of present manifestations of anti- 
semitism in political life in the U. S., 
in Germany, and in the Middle-East. 
The hideous social sickness which 
reached its ghastly crisis under Hit- 
ler is far from dead. These pages re- 
cord its renewed outbursts. It is a 
grim and important document. 


YANKEES IN PARADISE: The New 
England Impact on Hawaii. By Brad- 
ford Smith. Lippincott. 376 pp. $5.00. 


An immensely interesting account 
of how the Puritanical merchants and 
missionaries of New England sought 
to impose their goods, their religion, 
and their moral codes upon the bland- 
ly free-living and free-loving people 
of the Sandwich Islands (as the Ha- 
waiian group was then known). Inas- 
much as we have the possibility of 
eventual statehood for Hawaii, this is 
a chapter in American history, color- 
ful and entertaining, as well as being 
a facet of the chronicle of American 
missions. 


THE FAILURE OF THE ROMAN REPUB- 
LIC. By R. E. Smith. Cambridge Univ. 
Press. 202 pp. $4.75. 


A study of the decline of classical 
Rome in terms of moral and spiritual 
disintegration. Professor Smith sees 
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the destructive forces as setting in 
much earlier than many interpreta- 
tions, as beginning, in fact, with the 
Gracchi, whom he considers to have 
begun to subvert the Senate and 
launched Rome upon a naked power 
struggle. In politics, religion, morals, 
literature, and philosophy he traces a 
simultaneous decay. 


NEW CONCEPTS OF HEALING: Medi- 
cal, Psychological, Religious. By A. 
Graham Ikin. Association Press. 262 
pp. $3.50. 


Miss Ikin explores from the physi- 
cal to the mental the whole question 
of the relationship of Christianity to 
healing. The Bishop of Lincoln says 
in a Foreword: ‘I commend the book 
most warmly, especially to clergy and 
doctors and particularly to the mem- 
bers of the Archbishops’ Commission, 
as shedding light on many of the 
problems and questions with which 
we are grappling. It is a book too for 
the students in theological schools 
and medical schools, and for all who 
seek to understand the truth of Di- 
vine Healing.” Dr. Wayne E. Oates 
has prepared an extensive appendix 
dealing with religious healing in the 
Ges: 


Recommended Reading 


The Waters of Marah. Peter Hamil- 
ton. Macmillan. $4.75. 

Yankees in Paradise. Bradford Smith. 
Lippincott. $5.00. 

Good Behaviour. Harold Nicholson, 
Doubleday. $4.00. 

Naught for Your Comfort. Trevor 
Huddleston. Doubleday. $3.75. 

Imperial Woman. Pearl Buck. John 
Day. $4.95. 

Dead Sea Scrolls and Originality of 
Christ. Graystone. Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 
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SYMBOLS 


Signposts of Devotion 
by Ratha D. McGee 


A handsome and meaningful book tha. 
will enrich your appreciation of the sym- 
bolism of the Christian faith — from the 
rainbow of the Old Testament, the cross 
of the New Testament and the fish sign 
of the first century Christian. 147 illus- 
trations, 96 pages. 


Printed in two colors. 50 cents per copy. 


Ge Uyoar ooth_ 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


1908 GRAND AVE., 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


Contents: Based on the Prayer Book. 
Metunop: Workbook, 33 lessons, handwork. 
Nine courses. 


Teachers’ manuals ITV to IX, each .75 


No samples or books on approval. 
Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


P. O. Box 221, 


Larchmont, N. Y. 


Serving the Church since [884 


BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


MoreHoust-GorHAM Co. 
New York... 14 E. 41st St. 


Chicago 
29 E. Madison St. 


San Francisco 
261 Golden Gate Ave. 


CHRISTIAN HEALING IN THE CHURCH 


SHARING 


Only Church magazine devoted to Spiritual 
Therapy, $1.50 a year. Sample on request; 
founded by Rev. John Gayner Banks, D.S.T. 
This paper is recommended by many Bishops 
and Clergy. 
Address: 


Fellowship of St. Luke 


2243 Front St. San Diego 1, Calif. 


(1635x) 


(1675x) 


SSS 


THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER 


Produced by THE OFFICIAL PUBLISHING HOUSE OF 
THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
in the NEW convenient size (4546” 
larger type for easier reading. 
Black hand grained morocco, limp, gold edges, 
gold roll, (1632x) 
In red, (1633x), blue, (1634x), or maroon, 


SS 


Me 


x 65”) with 


SSS 


$9.50 \ 
Combination Prayer Book and Hymnal IN 
in the same style, YN 
In black binding, (1672x) $12.50 IN 
In red, (1673x), blue, (1674x), or maroon, YN 
$13.50 IN 
IN 
At your bookstore THE SEABURY PRESS + GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT ¢ 
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continued from page 25 

But the very fact of an earlier ar- 
rival in port makes the work of the 
Missions more than ever necessary. 
As long as they were becalmed in 
sailing ships, sailors might have 
been bored but at least they were not 
subjected to the temptations of 
pimps and prostitutes as they were 
on shore; neither were they in dan- 
ger of being clubbed over the head 
in some low dive and waking up 
broke. The Mission adapted itself to 
these new needs, and today they dic- 
tate the pattern of its work. 

Today you will find Missions 
Chaplains in some 81 stations rang- 
ing from the U. K. to Asia and South 
America. The sailor will find them 
‘ship-visiting’ as his vessel ties up. 
He will find a welcome, a bath, a bed, 
good entertainment and generous 
help and advice all centering around 
the Chapel which is the focal point 
of each Institute. He will find that 
the Chapel is always open but he is 
never forced inside. He will find the 
chaplain ready to visit him and man- 
age his affairs if he is sick in a for- 
eign hospital, to write to his wife 
and to look after his money if that 
is needed, to prepare him for Confir- 
mation—many men have followed a 
course of instruction and prepara- 
tion by being handed from chaplain 
to chaplain around the world as their 
ship’s schedule has dictated. For 
the seaman the Missions offer the 
Church afloat. 

Nor does its work end with the 
welfare of the individual. It is sig- 
nificant that those who have drawn 
up Britain’s mercantile laws during 
the last 100 years have so frequently 
sought the advice of the Missions. 
And when Britain was a wartime be- 
sieged island, depending on a tiny 
stream of ships to import its food 
and materials the Missions made a 
great contribution by maintaining 
the morale of those who faced the 
hazards of battle. 

Today the Missions go forward. 
Perhaps one of its most thought-pro- 
voking acts has been to bring to Lon- 
don a young Chinese seaman in the 
Port of London. This young Peter 
Kao was present with a contingent 
of his countrymen when Queen 
Elizabeth, the Queen Mother, at- 
tended the Centenary Service at 
Westminster Abbey and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury preached. The 
music was specially composed by 
Sir Arthur Bliss, Master of the 
Queen’s Music. 

During the hundred years that 
the Flying Angel has breasted the 
winds she has embraced a huge and 
diverse family of Anglicans. END 
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Reinhold Niebuhr 
writes about 


LOVE and JUSTIC 


HENEVER one writes an editorial on a controversial issue 
as I did recently in these pages on the problem of desegre- 
gation, one is inundated with correspondence as I was. 

Of this correspondence, I will choose one significant lette 
because it presents us with a perennial problem of the Christia 
life. My correspondent protested against my dealing with “politi-. 
cal” problems since it was the business of the minister to “preach 
love” and not to engage in politics. There is the problem in a 
nutshell. Love is indeed the final norm of the Christian life. But 
the Christian gospel is not merely a set of moral rules. It searches 
the heart and in that searching it is discovered that even Chris- 
tians have a “law in their members,” namely self-love which 
“wars against the law that is in their minds,” that is the law of! 
love. This being the case it is not possible to make love relevant, 
particularly to the collective relations of mankind (the relations 
of nations and races for instance), if love does not avail itself of 
justice as an instrument. Justice calculates rights and arbitrates 
competing claims. All problems of justice are therefore debat- 
able and are subject to the corruption of self-interest. But when 
justice is in the service of love, it supports the weak against the: 
strong, it has a prejudice for the minority against the majority. 
It takes pleasure in every shifting of the power elements in a 
community which will give rights to rightless people. 

One needs only a little moral imagination to realize that the 
lot of the Negro in America is not as hopeless as it is in South 
Africa because the Negro has the vote. The votes of the Negroes 
in the North have gradually created a political situation in which 
the Negroes in the South have also been given the vote. They 
were not powerless and therefore they were not rightless. 

This history proves that in a sinful world it is not possible to 
establish justice without a tolerable equilibrium of power, 
though conscience is always operative in shifting the power bal- 
ance in the interest of a greater justice. We have long taken it for 
granted in the economic struggle that not only the power of the 
vote but the power of the strike is a necessary instrument of ' 
justice. The labor union movement has grown so large that it: 
creates its own problems but no one can deny that the justice 
and stability which we enjoy in America and in European demoe- 
racy, and which has made our society immune to Communism, 
has been partly created by the rights of collective bargaining. It: 
may be that the initiative of the Negroes in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, will add the boycott to the strike as a legal instrument of ' 
justice. 

There are, of course, many moral ambiguities in the balances | 
and tensions of justice. But these cannot obscure the fact that 
justice is a necessary instrument of love in our world, in which it} 
must be assumed that even good men may do evil when they can 
do whatever they will without restraint. END} 
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What the Younger Generation is Asking . . . 


GENERALIZATIONS are often 
dangerous, and there are still a great 
many statements of a vague and gen- 
eral nature made about the relative 
merits of men and women. Some of 
them are dangerous, and are used as 
weapons. Some of the more common 
are: “All men are like children”; 
“Women are always irrational crea- 
tures”; “Men are not very good with 
little children” ; “Women always gos- 
sip about each other.” These accusa- 
tions reveal one fundamental error 
in the mind of the speaker: he or she 
has lost sight of the fact that men 
and women are people. They are hu- 
man beings who are very different 
from each other even when they are 
of the same sex. One could reply to 
each of these assertions in turn: 
“There are not more childish men 
than immature women”; “Many 
women are logical by nature’; “Some 
men are much more sensitive and un- 
derstanding with little children than 
clumsy and autocratic women”; 
“Listen in to a number of male con- 
versations, and you will find that both 
professionally and socially they gos- 
Sip just as much as a similar group 
of women—?f they are the ‘gossippy,’ 
small-minded kind.” In other words, 
you think and speak a certain way, 
not because you are a man or a wom- 
an, but because you are that kind of 
human being, and because you had a 
certain type of background and of 
education. 

Dorothy Sayers who, in her book 
Unpopular Opinions (Harcourt-Brace 
Co.), has written a clever article 
called, “Are Women Human?” says: 
“The question of ‘sex equality’ is, like 
all questions affecting human rela- 
tionships, delicate and complicated. It 
cannot be settled by loud slogans or 
hard-and-fast assertions like ‘a wom- 
an is as good as a man’—or ‘women 
ought not to take men’s jobs.’...It is 
as meaningless as to say...‘a poet is 
as good as an engineer’ or ‘an ele- 
phant is as good as a race-horse’—it 
means nothing whatever until you 
add: ‘at doing what?’.” 

Letters from the Younger Genera- 
tion reveal that the war between the 
sexes is far from over. I suspect that 
in families some of the old slogans 
are bandied about, particularly when 
the members are arguing. We of the 
Older Generation should be a little 
more careful about analyzing our own 
beliefs, because our opinions, often 
uttered in times of stress, are apt to 
influence the young more deeply than 
we understand. 
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Q Do you think girls are as smart as 
boys? Why are there more men than 
women at the top of some professions? 
For instance, do you think girls should 
train to be doctors or lawyers? My 
brother and I are a year apart. I’m the 
younger and I get much better marks at 
school than he does. My mother says that 
this won’t last, and that I ought to settle 
down with my mind on a job that is more 
for women. I would like to major in phi- 
losophy and teach it.”’ 

C.... C19 years old) 


Dear C. 


If you are really talented in that 
direction, there is no reason why you 
should not teach philosophy. A num- 
ber of women do. I am assuming that 
you have talked to your professors 
and that you are able to carry on your 
education long enough to equip you to 
teach at the graduate level? If you 
have no practical obstacles, and if you 
can convince your family that this is 
right for you, why not go ahead? You 
must be certain that this is your field, 
and be sure that you are not getting 
higher marks in that subject because 
you happen to work harder for a cer- 
tain popular professor, as some stu- 
dents do, or because you want to copy 
someone you admire. 

Contrary to your mother’s belief, 
comprehensive surveys of scientific 
findings (See Differential Psychol- 
ogy, by Anastasi and Foley. It is pub- 
lished by Macmillan, and you can get 
it through a public library) state that 
from school age to adult life females 
score a much higher average rank on 
intelligence tests than men. But re- 
member my warning at the beginning 
of this article, or we, too, shall be 
starting another competition! 

The reason there are more men 
than women at the top of most pro- 
fessions is not because women have 
less ability, but because after mar- 
riage many of them give up their in- 
tellectual interests, while men con- 
tinue to grow and learn and have 
greater professional experience. We 


WAR BETWEEN 
THE SEXES 


Answered by Dora Chaplin 


certainly have fewer great poets and 
artists among women. This is prob- 
ably because women on the whole tend 
to devote themselves to human rela- 
tionships within the family and 
neighborhood, and thus find an outlet 
for their creativity. Once an artist 
marries, if she has little domestic 
help and children to take care of, she 
will obviously have less time and cre- 
ative energy to devote to her paint- 
ing, or music, or writing. However, 
among the women who have achieved 
great things in the world of the arts 
are those whose work has gained 
depth and richness because of their 
wide human experiences. 

Make up your mind that whatever 
you choose to do with your life, you 
will be a woman and enjoy it. The 
aggressive feminist does more harm 
to the cause of women than any man 
who disapproves of us in principle. 
There are very few areas in life now 
in which we need to band together 
and demand our “rights.’”’ Men and 
women were created to live and work 
together in cooperation, not in com- 
petition. Try to be one of those people 
who come to learn that men and wom- 
en are individual human beings. The 
question is not whether a woman 
should be a doctor or a lawyer, but 
whether she as a human being was 
created to be a good member of either 
of those professions or a mediocre 
member. You find the first-rate and 
the mediocre person in both sexes. 

And as for those who say it is a 
man’s world and that women have no 
chance to live a full and happy life in 
it, you can prove that they are wrong. 
It is fun to be a woman if you find 
your vocation as a person. 


Q Do you believe in ‘‘summer ro- 
mances’’? Last year I had a wonderful 
time with a boy all through summer 
vacation, and we promised to write to 
each other and visit each other after- 
wards. He came once to our house and 


continued on page 34 
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Margaret Hall School 
Studies “Patterns of Society” 


The procession pictured occurred dur- 
ing the Conference Week this year at 
Margaret Hall School in Versailles, Ken- 
tucky, attended also by students from 
St. Andrew’s School in Tennessee. 

Every year between semesters a sub- 
ject of current importance is studied in 
the light of our faith. This year students 
learned about “Patterns of Society”’— 
the family, parish, diocese, nation, and 
United Nations. The Rev. O. D. Reed, 
Jr. of Danville, Ill., directed the Confer- 
ence and members of the regular faculty 
taught courses on related topics. Movies, 
discussions, lectures all helped the stu- 
dents to understand the relation between 
their faith and the various structures of 
society within which they live. 

For the High Mass which came as the 
climax of the week, faculty and students 
joined in preparations for “doing” the 
work their Lord had commanded as a 
summing up of all they had thought and 
prayed during the week and in the cor- 
porate communion received Him in 
Whom alone the “Patterns of Society” 


can be seen in their true light. 

A weekend of social activities—par- 
ties, horseback riding, and a tour of 
some of the famous horse farms of the 
blue grass rounded out the week. This, 
as well as mutual discussion of school 


problems, the experience of having the | 
boys visit the Altar Guild meeting, and — 
take part in the self-help system were : 
added reasons for considering a co-edu- | 
cational conference week a great suc-: 
cess. 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College 
preparatory. Two study plans: ‘‘A” for colleges 
requiring C.E.E.B. Exams for entrance; “‘B” for 
other colleges. Small groups. Congenial atmos- 
phere. Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 
tural advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
Est. 1832. Catalog. Victor E. Cain, Headmaster, 
Mrs. M. C. Winfield, Director, Reisterstown, Md. 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE. est. 1886 


Internationally-known Texas school. 


Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 
preparatory, grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 
ance. Small classes. All sports. ROTO. Episcopal. 


For Catalog write: 


A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Bivd., San Antonlo 9, Texas 


LASELL . .. a two-year col- 


lege for women. Ten miles from Boston in 
suburban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational 
and general courses. Three-year nursing 
program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Auburndale 66 Massachusetts 


KEMPER HALL 


Church Boarding School for Girls. 86th year. Thorough 
college preparation and spiritual training. Unusual op- 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
Ceramics. All sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake shore 
campus 50 miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
the Sisters of St. Mary. 


Write for catalog 


Box EC e Kenosha, Wisconsin 


ST. THOMAS CHOIR SCHOOL 


The boarding school for boys of the choir of St. 
Thomas Church, Fifth Avenue, is now testi 
aerated for Fall ’56. A complete program o 
studies is offered in Grades 5-8. Special emphasis 
is placed on recreational and athletic activities. 
The School’s buildings are modern and fully 
equipped. Endowed. ll fee, $400. 


William Self Robert H. Porter, S.T.B. 
Choirmaster Headmaster 
123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 
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ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 
Robert H. iglehart, A.M. Rev. John M. Frye 
Headmaster Chaplain 


A church-oriented school for bore Full clas- 
sical curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. stand- 
ards. 

10600 Preston Rd. For Iilustrated Bulletin 

Dallas 30 Write The Registrar 


SANFORD AND SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coed, ages 3-18. College preparatory, gen- 
eral courses. Small classes. Country campus 
eight miles from Wilmington. Art, music, 
building projects, sports, riding. Fully ac- 
credited. Eight week summer session. Out- 
door pool. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., Wm. N. Wingerd and 
Nancy C. Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 9, Del. 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 


Okolona, Mississippi 


Co-educational, Private, American Church Insti- 
tute for Negroes (Protestant Episcopal Church). 
Established 1902. High School and Junior College 
—tTrades and Industries—Music. 


For Information Write 
W. MILAN DAVIS, President 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the 
emphasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Libera] 
scholarships, 


Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M. A. (Oxon) 
Dept. A, Cathedral Heights, N. Y. 25, N. Y. 


CHRISTCHURCH SCHOOL 


Christchurch, Virginia 


One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 


A Virginia school for boys on salt water. 
College Preparation. 


Moderate Cost. 
Branch Spalding, M.A., Headmaster 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL For Giris 


Sewanee, Tenn. 
Preparation for any college is given 
at St. .Mary’s. Also special work for | 
students who need it. 


Catalogue—The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Episcopal Est. 1884 Grades 5-12 


College Preparatory. Each student has individual 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. S. 210. Lower 95. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school with a “Way of Life”—to 
develop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
morally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
ualized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
Modern fireproof barracks. Established 1884. For 
catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 


St. John’s Military Academy, 
Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 

through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 

building includes gymnasium and swimming pool, 6-acre | 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” Address: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versallles, Ky. 


CHRISTIAN TRAINING 
CREATES 
CHRISTIAN THINKING 
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The Gospel and Race 
_ continued from page 23 
white people, here in this country and 
-in this state, think, feel and act to- 
ward the politically weaker colored 
people. | 

Like the Samaritan village, we may 
fail, not through any wicked inten- 
tion, but because our imagination was 
not awakened to the whole human 
fact. The pressing question of our 
school system, and of white and col- 
ored children in it, has many compli- 
cations, as everybody knows. For its 
solution, there will be need of pa- 
tience, tolerance, mutual trust, a dis- 
ciplined devotion to the common good 
—and an intelligent awareness of the 
actual world we live in. It is a world 
in which two-thirds of its people are 
not white, but yellow, brown or black. 
It is a world where the colored races 
all the way from North Africa to 
China, long subject to domination, are 
now in the ferment of a new freedom. 
It is a world where Communist prop- 
aganda tries to persuade those peo- 
ples that Communism will actually 
give them fairer opportunity, and 
that white Christianity never will. It 
will do us no good to wish we lived in 
a world less complicated and uncom- 
fortable. 

With obvious applications to 
many areas, this message 
needs a wide hearing 

Bruce Bairns’ father, a famous car- 
toonist of the first World War, had a 
favorite character whom he called Old 
Bill, a rough but big-hearted veteran 
of a lot of fighting whose head was 
full of common sense. One of Bairns’ 
father’s drawings was of Old Bill 
caught in a shallow shell-hole with a 
younger British soldier who was evi- 
dently complaining bitterly that the 
shell-hole was such poor protection. 
“Tf you know a better hole, go to it,” 
was Bill’s answer. 

Such might be the word for some 
of us. We may have objections to the 
world we live in; but there is no other 

planet we can move to. We must deal 
with the conditions on this one as 
best we can. 


Three Steps Taken 
But we have not been doing that— 
and by we I mean we here in Virginia. 
: It is hard to see in the recent sessions 
of the Legislature any largeness of 
spirit or length of outlook, or any lift- 
ing up of great questions above the 
sultry fog of precedent and prejudice. 
Three facts are enough to cite as rep- 
resentative of a record that one can 

take no pride in: 

There was the declaration by the 
continued on page 32 
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continued from page 23 


It is also true that a great many of 
the clergymen of the Episcopal 
Church, and of all the Protestant 
churches, believe as strongly as the 
laity that forcible integration must 
be resisted as strongly as possible. 
Perhaps it would be a fair statement 
to say that many clergymen who were 
born and reared in sections where 
the Negro population is largest feel 
convinced that integrated schools 
would be calamitous, while many 
clergymen who were born and reared 
in sections where the Negro popula- 
tion was proportionately small accept 
the newly stated principle of integra- 
tion as workable. 

This is the Church-wide situation 
which every citizen in every section of 
our country should ponder. One would 
be exceedingly ill-advised to take the 
stand that refusal to integrate the 
public schools in the Southern states 
is the result of domination of state 
governments by criminal or lawless 
elements, and that the Christian 
forces in these states have been cowed 
into silence by such forces. And one 
would be equally ill-advised to make 
the patronizing statement that “‘some 
devout Christians believe in segrega- 
tion.” Speaking for Virginia alone, I 
can say that from my own wide ex- 
perience and correspondence I am 
convinced that outside of the trans- 
montane counties of southwestern 
Virginia, the city of Norfolk and its 
suburban section, and the Washing- 
ton-suburban area of counties and 
cities on the south side of the Poto- 
mac River, 80 or more out of every 
100 lay members of the Episcopal 
Church in this state will stand up and 
be counted in favor of separate schools 
for the children of the two races. And 
among them are an equally large per- 
centage of vestrymen and lay leaders 
of the Church in both parishes and 
the dioceses. This percentage I be- 
lieve to be true also in all the leading 
Protestant churches in the state; and 
I believe it to be true generally 
throughout the Southern states. 

The real question between the peo- 
ple of the Southern states and those 
of the rest of the country lies in the 
difference of interpretation as_ be- 
tween a Christian principle which 
must be obeyed at all costs and a rule 
of conduct which must be put into ef- 
fect wherever advisable. Spokesmen 
from other sections of this country, 
hailing the pronouncement of the Su- 
preme Court as almost a new enuncia- 
tion of Christian principle, proclaim 
insistently that “The law is our su- 

continued on page 32 
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EAST 


THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli. Pa. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


—— CHRIST HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 
DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


The Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania 


l year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
18-45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
September, 1956. For information write: Director of 
Nursing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls New York 
FOUNDED 1853 


A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box “B”’ 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 

Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of 
rustees 


Marjorie Webster 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


@ Balanced academic and career program. Beau- 


tiful 15-acre campus. Cultural opportunities of the 
Nation’s Capital. Accredited 2-year terminal and trans- 
fer courses in Liberal Arts; Physical Education; Kin- 
dergarten; Secretarial; Medical Secretarial; Sh be an 
Dramatics, Radio & TY Music; Art; Merchandising. 

aried social program in an atmosphere of cious 


Vi 
ne All sports. Indoor Pea gym, Write for ne 
Box E, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D .C. 
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EAST 

4 Boys, grades 7-12. 
ST. PETER’S SCHOOL 608... "Sreparatory. 
general courses. Recent graduates in 39 colleges and 
universities. Small classes, Remedial reading. Scholar- 
ships, self-help plun. Music, dramatics. Interscholastic 
sports program. New gymnasium. §80-acre campus. 
Ramer School. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 


SOUTH 
THE PATTERSON SCHOOL & BOYS 
y aes oa = 


oe ES tae C 
Bsn = HAPPY VALLEY a2 
Accredited Church School on 1300 acre es- 
tate. Grades 7-12. Small classes, guidance 


program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
sports. Board and tuition, $750. 


For catalog and “Happy Valley” folder, write: 
GEO. F. WIESE 
Box E, Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


College Preparatory—Character Building 
COED 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL == aces 6:12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains 
of North Carolina 60 miles from Asheville. Bal- 
anced routine of activities; study, play, house- 
keeping chores, spiritual exercises. Under the di- 
rection of the Episcopal Church. Good food from 
our own farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. 
Resident nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rev. P. W. Lambert, O.G.S., Box E, Penland, N. C. 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL ~@ 
A ST. GEORGE, VIRGINIA 


An Episcopal Church Boarding School for 
boys and girls, grades one through high 
school. In the beautiful Blue Ridge 
Mountains, 23 miles north of Charlottes- 
ville and 115 miles southwest of Wash- 
ington. Literature sent on request. 


(Rev.) D. C. Loving, Superintendent 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for girls. College prep. 
Boarding grades 5-12; day, kindergarten 
to college. 16 acre campus. Playing fields. 
Near Washington theatres, galleries. Stu- 
dent gov’t emphasizes responsibility. 


ROBERTA V. McBRIDE, Headmistress 
Alexandria, Virginia 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 
Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 

Work, and Pre-Legal. 
JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


a Nes! 


ST. MARY'S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 
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Legislature that it is contrary to pub- 
lic policy for the athletic team of any 
tax-supported Virginia school to play 
against a team that might have a non- 
white member—a declaration which 
most of the boys and men actually in 
the schools and colleges are grown-up 
enough to regard as childish non- 
sense. 

There was the action which took 
away the right of the people of Ar- 
lington County to elect their own 
School Board—an action which ap- 
pears to have been nothing but a 
spiteful vengeance against a part of 
the state which was prepared experi- 
mentally, with a constructive modera- 
tion, to adjust its local school condi- 
tions to the Supreme Court decree. 

And most lamentable of all was the 
fact that neither the Gray Commis- 
sion nor the Legislature seems to 
have wanted to ascertain the thought 
or enlist the cooperation of outstand- 
ing Negro leaders in the approach to 
a problem which concerns white and 
black indissolubly. Pitiably small in 
spirit and narrow in vision does that 
attitude on the part of some of our 
Virginia representatives appear in 
contrast with these words of a North 
Carolina Congressman who had the 
independent courage to refuse to sign 
the “Southern Manifesto” for un- 
changing segregation in the schools: 

‘All persons, particularly we of the 
United States, need to work out our 
lives together. There is a solution to 
all of our problems. It is not who is 
right but ultimately what is right. 
It is my opinion that one group op- 
posing another will not bring the an- 
swer. Instead our religious, educa- 
tional, political and lay leaders should 
sit down together and in absolute hon- 
esty approach the question with un- 
derstanding minds, seeking what is 
right. We must approach this ques- 
tion in the remembrance that the hope 
of humanity may rest on how we de- 
cide.” 


A Warning 


As we drive on our roads, we see 
repeatedly the sign “Keep Virginia 
Green.” The meaning of that is clear. 
It is a warning against stupid care- 
lessness involved in throwing matches 
or lighted cigarettes out along the 
roadside where they may start the 
grass fires that scorch the fields and 
may turn the woods into a raging 
blaze. So in another and more cru- 
cial way we must “Keep Virginia 
Green’”’—living and fertile in its 
thought, sensitive and creative, un- 

continued on page 34 
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continued from page 31 
preme law, and must be obeyed in 


obedience to true Christian princi- | 


1 


ple.” The Christian people of the. 


Southern states insist upon their con- 


viction that the true spiritual and cul- - 


tural welfare of both white children 
and Negro children is of greater im- 
portance in the eyes of God than the 
enforcement of any “court-made law.” 


They declare as the result of experi- | 
ence over the years that segregated — 


schools are necessary for the welfare ' 


of both races. 

Ever since the reorganization of 
public school systems in the Southern 
states after the War of 1861-65, the 
ideal of public education has been to 
have separate schools for white chil- 
dren and Negro children. This was 
believed universally to be the best 
method of teaching children of such 
diverse races and such differing cus- 
toms and ways of life. Those people 
of all the white churches who were 
honestly and genuinely interested in 
the training and development of the 
Negro race (and they had and always 
have had many genuine friends), be- | 
lieved implicitly that schools geared 
according to the needs and genius of 
each race were in full accordance with 
the teachings of the Christian Faith. 
The several states accepted this plan 
as being in accord with the clear 
thinking of statesmen of every school. 


The Supreme Court of the United . 


States took the stand of acceptance of 
separate schools as established by 
State law in cases adjudicated in 1896 
and 1927 (See Plessy Vs. Ferguson, 
163 US 537, 1896, and Gong Lum Vs. 
Rice, 275 US 78, 1927.) Segregation 
in education existed at the time the 
Fourteenth Amendment was adopted, 
and had the approval of the Congress 
that submitted the amendment to the 
States. 

In these two cases here mentioned 
the Supreme Court made the require- 
ment that the schools for the two 
races should be “separate but equal.’ 

The Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States accepted the same 
principle of separate schools in its 
missionary work, and_ established 
during the last 50 years ‘““‘The Ameri- 
can Church Institute for Negroes” as 
the arm of the Church through which 
to develop and extend the educational 
work of the Church among the Ne-. 
groes of the Southern states. In the 
past few years it has requested each 
Institute school to adopt the rule of 
admitting applicants upon the basis 
of qualifications alone regardless of 
race; but there has been no report of 

continued on page 34 
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LETTERS w the Editor 


THE CAROLINA RESOLUTION 
Sir: 

The resolution on race relations passed 
by the Convention of the Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of South Carolina 
on April 18, 1956, has left the way open 
to varied interpretations. So far most in- 
terpreters in the church and secular 
press have seen it as a negative resolu- 
tion which in an obtuse way opposes the 
Supreme Court, National Council of the 
Episcopal Church, and those who favor 
integration. Some have rejoiced at this 
interpretation; others have opposed it. 
No one seems to be quite sure what the 
resolution says. 

Following are some comments on the 
resolution with the intention of pointing 
out some positive aspects which have 
been ignored: 

(1) The resolution states “that there 
is nothing morally wrong in a voluntary 
recognition of racial differences.” To 
recognize racial differences is merely to 
recognize a fact. The complexities of 
racial classifications are often over- 
simplified but differences do exist. What 
is immoral is to use racial differences as 
a means or justification for discrimina- 
tion. 

(2) The resolution states “that vol- 
untary alignments can be both natural 
and Christian.” The question here is 
what kind of alignment? To force the 
segregation of people who are united in 
Christian love or to force the integration 
of people who are not so bonded are both 
evil. The sin is not segregation; it is a 
lack of Christian love. The virtue is not 
integration; it is a presence of love. The 
“voluntary alignment” of the Conven- 
tion which passed the resolution included 
both white and Negro clergy and laity. 

(3) The resolution states that “the 
Episcopal Church should not be charac- 
terized as Christian or un-Christian, by 
reason of the fact that it is either inter- 
racial or not interracial.” If it is not 
interracial because it lacks a love and 
eoncern for every child of God, it is less 
than Christian. If it is interracial for 
some unworthy motive, there is no vir- 
tue there either. 

(4) The resolution exhorts its readers 
to a “greater emphasis” of “those daily 
contacts with people of other races 


where courtesies, consideration and love 


should be shown to everyone, regardless 


of color.” This is a standard which has 


not been attained. When men are im- 


bued with such attitudes the tensions of 


race, churchmanship and other divisions 
will vanish. 

(5) The resolution then states that 
‘Gf in certain areas this should involve 
membership in the same church as a 


natural procedure, then the Christian 


thing is to welcome one of another race 


into the fellowship of that particular 
congregation.” This, too, is a standard 


far from being attained. In many towns 
we have a well-established white parish 


and a struggling Negro mission. What 
could be more “natural” than to combine 
the two congregations into one fellow- 


ship? In other communities there is only 
one Episcopal congregation. It would be 


“natural” for all Episcopalians in the 


area to be welcomed “into the fellowship 
of that particular congregation.” In 
cities where there are a number of Epis- 
copal congregations it would be “nat- 
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ural” for those living near a particular 
congregation to belong to that fellow- 
ship regardless of race. When our con- 
gregations accept the recommendation 
of this resolution, our church will be 
more worthy to make pronouncements 
on society and our words will carry 
greater weight. 

(6) Finally, the resolution concludes, 
“Vt seems unnatural and unwise to insist 
upon bringing those of another race into 
a specific congregation just because they 
are of a different race.” Here the resolu- 
tion recognizes the subtle temptation of 
a person of another race to 
prove a point, to enforce a principle, or 
to justify one’s own existence. The only 
valid motive for bringing anyone into a 
congregation is to share with him the 
redeeming love of our Lord. 

The prejudice, fear, and hate which 
separate men along racial or any other 
lines need the same understanding treat- 
ment as any other mental sickness. We 
have learned that moral condemnation 
only worsens the alcoholism of the alco- 
holic. We need to learn that moral con- 
demnation only increases the racialism 
of the racialist. 

When a person finds status as a child 
of God, he need not seek the spurious 
status of race. When a person experi- 
ences the love of God and of His people, 
he is capable of a love relationship with 
others regardless of race. The resolution 
looked beneath the symptoms of our 
sickness. It prescribed a cure for the dis- 
ease itself: those basic and Christian at- 
titudes of courtesy, consideration and 
love. The “voluntary alignments” of 
people who have received this cure will 
be together and not apart. 

The courts can remove legal barriers 
and bring people together physically. 
The church has the awesome task of 
bringing people together spiritually so 
that points of contact will not produce 
sparks of friction but rather the bond of 
fellowship. 

(REV.) MELTON CRUM 
ALLENDALE, S. C. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We print this let- 
ter in full because it helps to clear up a 
very much misunderstood resolution of 
the Diocese of South Carolina. 


OUR BURNING EARS 


MOREHOUSE CHILDS AND 
CHURCHNEWS MUST REALLY 
HAVE HAD FUN. 

PAT WILLIAMS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Sir: 

You must have had a lot of people 
point out that you marked the pictures 
of Clifford Morehouse and Marquis 
Childs in a vice versa manner on the 
BACKSTAGE page of the issue of May 
VHT Bee 

Incidentally, I thought the article on 
the Doctrine of the Trinity, “The 
Straight Line” by Charles Berger, was 
the most lucid presentation of that mat- 
ter I have seen... 

(REV.) PHIL STEINMETZ 
ASHFIELD, MASS. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Blushingly we ac- 
knowledge that readers Steinmetz and 
Williams were two of many who called 
us on the Morehouse-Childs picture 
mixup. We’re glad it happened among 
friends. 
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SOUTH 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA'S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern 


equipment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Attractlve 
campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


MARTHA DABNEY JONES, M. As Headmistress 


Box E Staunton, Virginia 


VOORHEES School and Junior College 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 

@ 


For girls. Fully accred- 
Virginia Intermont ited Junior College and 
2-years High School. Liberal Arts and Career Courses, 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home Eca- 
nomics, Two-year Nursing, Physical Ed., Secretarial. 
Blevation 2000 feet. Sports, riding, gym, pool. Est 
1884. Inclusive rate $1050. "Ontaloe, 

R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 


school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 
THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Box Vicksburg, Miss. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s : 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 
Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 


THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 


ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD 


BETTER COMMUNITIES 
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Personal Notices 
INQUIRE CONCERNING RATES 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


PRACTICAL NURSE for smail institution, must 
have New York State License. Retirement and Social 
Security benefits. Write to 1700 Genesee Street, 
Utica, New York, attention Mr. Harvey. 


CASEWORKER with professional training for 
Church foster home agency, member CWLA, psy- 
chiatric consultation, salary open. St. Mary’s Home 
for Children, 65 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 
Ill. 


Grace Church, Charleston, S. C. needs a Director 
of Christian Education. If interested please write to 
the Rev. Ralph S. Meadowcroft. 


CHAPLAIN wanted July 1 for State prison and 
T.B. Hospital. Also to help develop a new church 
ministry to older people in nursing homes, includ- 
ing the use of lay volunteers. Chaplain’s work is 
coordinated with resources of a multiple service 
church agency. Good salary, housing and car al- 
lowance. Special training may be provided if neces- 
sary or desired. Write to Philadelphia Protestant 
Episcopal City Mission, 225 S. Third Street, Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa. 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, married, for children’s 
home with fifty boys and girls of school age. Pres- 
ent salary: $4000 and maintenance. Reply to the 
Very Reverend Thomas B. Smythe, Birdsboro, 
Pennsylvania. 


SUPERVISOR - COUNSELOR, St. Francis Boys’ 
Homes, Salina, Kansas. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER, St. Francis 
Boys’ Homes, Salina, Kansas. 


PROMOTIONAL DIRECTOR in nationally known 
social agency. Box 1355, Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHER for grades four and 
five. Church boarding and day school for girls. Age 
limit forty-five. To begin in September. Box 1356 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


WANTED FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICE: DIREC- 
TOR of a Church Home for Men and Women. 
Position open in Fall, 1956. Reply Box 1357 Epis- 
copal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


CASEWORKERS with graduate training and pref- 
erably some experience in family and child welfare 
needed for expanding program in multiple service 
agency. Member Health & Welfare Council and 
Community Chest. Liberal personnel policies. Excel- 
lent casework standards. Interest in personnel devel- 
opment and advancement. Episcopalian preferred. 
Salary, caseworker, $3,400-$4,600; casework super- 
visor, $3,625-$4,975. Reply stating training, experi- 
ence, professional interest and salary desired, to 
Rev. Arnold Purdie, M.S.S., Executive Director, 
Philadelphia Protestant Episcopal City Mission, 225 
South 3rd St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


HOUSEMOTHERS for teen age girls, Junior girls 
and Intermediate boys. Day and a half off a week, 
one month vacation, Social Security and Retirement 
benefits, live in positions. Write to 1700 Genesee 
Street, Utica, New York, attention Mr. Harvey. 


Trained, experienced, DIRECTOR OF CHRIS- 

TIAN EDUCATION for large, well-known, mid- 
city Eastern parish to work in Church School with 
Parents, Teachers, Pupils, using Episcopal Church 
Fellowship Series; and work with youth groups. 
REP: Box 1358 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 
ti Wa 


ASSISTANT for suburban parish, share in all 
phases of parochial life with emphasis on Youth 
Work, Prayer Book, Churchman, married or single, 
opportunity to study in New York. Address Box 
1359 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 
WHITE CHRISTIAN LADY to live in nice home 
to aid young widower in training children and man- 
aging household. Daughter age six and son four. 
Have full time maid. Box 1360 Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG PRIEST, matried, desires position as 
curate or mission priest. Reply Box 1350 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Virginia. 


ee A AE EDA ve Pd 
PRIEST AVAILABLE supply June 17 through 


September. Charles Jarvis Harriman, River House, 
Hagy’s Mill Road, Philadelphia 28, Pa. 


PRIEST available, Supply, July or August. Use of 
Rectory. Stipend secondary. Prefer Northeast. Write: 
The Rev. W. E. Frieman, 3419 N. Howard St., 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


SUMMER RENTALS 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS, July, in ground floor 
apartment near boardwalk for middle aged and 
settled persons. Write Miss Helen A. Stanberger, 
708 Seventh Street, Ocean City, N. J. 
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The Gospel and Race 
continued from page 32 

marred by ugly temper or by reckless 
speech. But even with that meaning, 
to “Keep Virginia Green” is not 
enough. Beyond that is this more 
ultimate ideal: “Keep Virginia 
Great.” There have been great Vir- 
ginians—men from George Mason 
and Thomas Jefferson on, who be- 
lieved in the dignity of common men 
and who made this country a beacon 
of freedom and of hope. They lived 
and wrote and worked in the sunlight 
of the future, and not in the shadow 
of yesterday’s complacency. That 
spirit renewed in us today could keep 
Virginia great. 

Then also we as Christians could 
escape the judgment that fell upon 
the Samaritan village, and welcome 
instead into our corporate life the 
spirit of Him who said, “‘I am come 
that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly.” 


The Unity of the Church 


continued from page 32 


students of the White race taking ad- 
vantage of that opportunity. 

But the opinion rendered by the 
Supreme Court in May, 1954, seems 
to have introduced into the thinking 
of Christian America a new thought 
which has gone racing into many sec- 
tions of our country. It has devel- 
oped into almost a new item to be 
placed in the creeds of all the churches 
that the Divine plan is to merge all 
races of men into one race. The de- 
mand has been widely made that this 
new Christian principle as ‘the Will 
of God’ must be recognized and ful- 
filled by implicit and strict obedience 
to the mandate of the Supreme Court, 
as if civil law was to be set up as 
the supreme criterion of Christian 
principle. 

It is a very unhappy thing for us 
of the South that our own National 
Council and the recent General Con- 
vention have begun to use the same 
term in their demand that we of the 
Southern states ‘must obey the Law 
as the only Christian way of life.’ And 
they, and the Living Church have 
tried to emphasize as the supreme law 
of the Christian faith the ‘one-race’ 
concept, aS expressed in the slogan, 
“One God and Father, one Race of 
Men within the Church.” 

Such strong protest has been made 
by Bishops and other clergy against 
the use of that slogan by the National 
Council-that one may hope this devel- 
oping heresy against the Creeds of 
the Holy Catholic Church has been 
killed. The ‘one-Race’ concept can no 
more be accepted spiritually than bio- 


Dora Chaplin 
continued from page 29 
we found we had completely lost interest 
in each other. .. . Does it generally work 
out like that? : 
N....- (18 years) 

Dear N. 

The only difference between sum- 
mer friendships and work-a-day ones 
is that they are often formed under : 
romantic conditions, and the two peo- 
ple have a particularly glamorous 
view of each other. There is apt to be: 
plenty of time to play, without the) 
pressure of homework and school ap- 
pointments and chores in the home.. 
People come to see each other in a 
new light when they are surrounded | 
by the pressures and tensions of’ 
everyday living. A good relationship | 
should stand up to these less romantic : 
times, especially if we remember that : 
perfect conditions for life are not con- - 
tinuously available in this world. 

Perhaps in the summer “romance” ' 
of which you speak, you found your- : 
selves congenial only when sharing’ 
pleasures. A solid friendship can also 
grow in work and the sharing of deep 
interests. Maybe you and the boy you 
mention hadn’t any hobbies or other 
pursuits, or any mutual friends, or | 
absorbing studies or ambitions which 
gave roots to the mere seedling of a 
relationship? Lasting friendships 
need deep roots, if you want them to 
grow strong, like oak trees. If a sum- 
mer friendship has sturdy roots, there — 
is no reason why it should wither 
away any more quickly than a winter 
one. It needs daylight and reality as 
well as moonlight and make-believe. I 
hope you have better luck this year. 
If you think you have only super- 
ficial bonds of interest, it is far better 
to play together in a group of people 
than to languish over one unrespon- 
sive person. Then nobody gets hurt. 

: END 


logically. One cannot find anywhere 
in the New Testament nor in the 
Creeds, nor in the ancient or modern 
Canons of the Church any support for 
such a concept. The basic and abiding 
faith of the Church as expressed in 
the Creeds is belief in One, Holy, Ca- 
tholic and Apostolic Church. It is 
based primarily upon St. Paul’s state- 
ments in the first chapter of the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians, as he describes 
and names ‘The Church, which is His | 
body.’ And as we say in thanksgiving > 
at every celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, ‘‘We thank Thee that we are 
very members incorporate in the mys- 
tical body of Christ, which is the 
blessed company of all Christian peo- 
ple.” To change that into “One God 

continued on page 36 
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The Communist Way of Life 
and The Christian Answer 
— by the Bishop of Armidale 


In this continued article, Australian Bishop John Moyes 

suggests three ways to meet the problem of Communism: 

Stronger Faith than that of Communists; Social Order nearer 

the Christian Ideal; Personal Witness and love strong enough 
to win Communists to Christ. 


PART IV 


N ORDER to win in any cause, it 

is always necessary to have a sense 
of moral superiority over your op- 
ponent. With many of us who face to- 
day the fact of Communism this is 
absent. The multitude is afraid of 
Communism and therefore incapable 
of meeting it. And men are afraid be- 
cause they have lost the vivid courage 
that comes of Christian convictions 
and the certainty of God. 

We are attempting to defeat Com- 
munism in our midst and to preserve 
the fruits of Christianity in democ- 
racy after having surrendered the 
roots. We have been trying to pre- 
serve respect for the dignity of man, 
for human freedom and human 
rights, after surrendering a living be- 
lief in God. You can’t keep crosses on 
the tops of churches if you dig out all 
the foundations. 

No matter what the nation may do 
to provide material defenses, no mat- 
ter what devilish weapons we may 
invent for the overthrow of men who 
attack our way of life, this battle of 


faiths will be lost unless the multi- 


{ 


1 


_ tudes whose religious life is a vacuum 


learn to believe in God and live ac- 
cordingly. Jesus Christ overcame the 
world in His own personal life. In 
each generation He has to win that 
victory again. 

We don’t realize the urgency in our 
day. The crisis of our time is the defi- 
nite breakdown of a civilization. If 
we go on as if this civilization of ours 
is assured of survival, then the break- 


_ down will deepen into dissolution. To 
' “live is to change.” 
' churches preaching a mere morality 


It is no use 


'in a world which demands tragic 


; 


' choices. It is no use a nation thinking 


that its social and economic order is 
‘ sacrosanct and likely to endure as it 
- is. There is a divine ruling in the af- 
‘fairs of men. The final root and 
' ground of our deep disorder is the 


| 
| 
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dreadful godless, ridiculous opinion 
that we men are the giants, like Atlas, 
destined alone to carry the world on 
our shoulders, and that we are capable 
of doing it. 

Judgment in history always falls 
heaviest (as Butterfield has it) on 
those who think themselves gods, who 
put their trust in man-made systems 
and worship the strength of their own 
arms. “The statesman cannot create 
the stream of time, he can only navi- 
gate upon it.” Also “he must,” as Bis- 
marck used to say, “try to reach for 
the hem when he hears the garment 
of God rustling through events.” You 
will realize that I begin by urging a 
more real belief in God. 

We have suffered in this land not 
only from utter indifference on the 
part of our citizens towards God and 
religion, but also on the part of lead- 
ers. The besetting sin of politicians, 
unaccustomed to the awful responsi- 
bilities of government, and one of the 
serious dangers in a democratic so- 
ciety, is to distrust God and be over- 
anxious. They don’t seek God’s design 
but ways of expediency, and ways of 
expediency are ways of disaster. They 
sacrifice the future to the present. 

But no man will ever find the hand 
of God in secular history till he has 
found it in his own person, life and 
experience. What is it then we face? 
Just this: 

“Communist parties,” said John 
Foster Dulles, ‘control governments 
in 16 countries and through them rule 
nearly one-quarter of the world’s 
population.” Their leadership is dy- 
namic and it has world-wide ambi- 
tions. And Communists are trying to 
develop ways of winning the world. 
It is not a problem that can be solved 
by abandoning those faiths which 
clash with the Communist creed. That 
is morally unthinkable, nor would it 
bring us to the desired goal of peace, 
as our world could never accept an 
all-over totalitarian control. 


Nor can the problem be solved by 
trying to crush Communism by force. 
War may be necessary for defense to 
protect states against totalitarian ag- 
gression. But it would be just stupid 
to choose to use violence in order to 
convince people that violence ought 
not to be used. If we choose Commu- 
nist methods, we'll arrive at Com- 
munist ends. 

There is a way of solution. It as- 
sumes that we have at least a little 
time. That is not unreasonable. 

The solution will mean three things 

(1) To defeat the Communist faith 
as a faith by a more vivid and living 
conviction in the Christian faith by 
each and all of us. 

(2) To defeat Communism as a 
system by developing our social or- 
der nearer to the Christian ideal. 

(3) To defeat Communism by per- 
sonal witness and love that will win 
Communists into new Christian fel- 
lowship. 

These proposals are not mere 
dreaming. “History,” says John Fos- 
ter Dulles, “shows that men every- 
where are always attracted by an 
effort which combines idealism and 
realism.” 

Let me say to those who are not 
ardent and convinced and professing 
Christians, Well! Our Western Civi- 
lization (as Toynbee says) has been 
living on spiritual capital. Practice 
unsupported by belief is a wasting 
asset, as we have discovered suddenly 
and to our dismay in this generation. 


NO NEUTRALITY 


I want to suggest to you that we 
are engaged in a struggle in which 
there is no neutrality. You and I owe 
an allegiance to God, which carries 
the consequences I speak of, and 
more. It is not that we should seek 
God for the benefits that might ac- 
crue, but because He is truth and real- 
ity. God does violence to no man—but 
He transfigures every man. Chris- 
tianity saves because it is true! 

This loyalty to God will make a tre- 
mendous difference in life. When Kar] 
Marx claimed that economic values 
are the highest reality, he did not in- 
vent the idea. It was held, possibly 

continued on page 36 
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continued from page 34 

and Father, One Race” is beyond the 
power of the National Council or the 
General Convention. 

Our stand in the South is based 
upon the primal faith of the Church 
that God created great races of men 
and many nations; and that the great 
commission to the Church was to 
make disciples of all nations and to 
bring them into the unity of fellow- 
ship and brotherhood within the Body 
of Christ. In that faith our convic- 
tion is strong that the great hope of 
the future of our land is to help each 
race, the Caucasian and the Negro, 
to work out its own future of develop- 
ment and growth; that thereby each 
may make its own contribution to the 
future of the world’s life and to the 
broadening concepts of faith within 
the Holy Catholic Church. That con- 
viction means that the Negro must be 
helped to carry his own race to its 
highest development. 

It is of course true that a demand 
for the purity of its own race is 
strong among the White people of the 
South. And it is also true that among 
many Negroes of the South there is 
a growing sense of the dignity of 
their own race, and a desire—to main- 
tain its integrity against the intro- 
duction of more Caucasian blood. 
Surely that pride of race in itself is 
not wrong or sinful. 

The Negro race in America today 
has made wonderful advance and 
growth. It is today the greatest and 
best educated nation of Negroes in 
the world. It is a race within the 
sphere of the American way of life, 
and can be developed further along 
that line without being forced to 
merge into another race. It is a com- 
ponent part of every community, of 
every state in which they live in large 
numbers, and of our nation as a whole. 
And reaching out to maintain and de- 
velop that destiny they will make a 
contribution to the cultural and the 
spiritual life of our people which the 
Negro alone can make. 

Personally, I am a strong believer 
in its future, if it shall be permitted 
to develop as a race, and not forced 
to amalgamate on a status of inferi- 
ority with a more dominant race. I 
think I speak as representing the 
Christian consciousness of the people 
of the South. Surely we have many 
sins to repent of in our past dealings 
with the Negro. So have the people 
of the North and West also, but the 
ideal is there; and it shines more 
clearly in many minds today than in 
past days. 

Other sections of our country have 
their own Negro problems which the 
people of each section respectively 
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must work out. The best methods of 
helping the Negro to go along the 
live: just as the problem of the Negro 
worked out by the people of the South 
among whom the great mass of them 
live; just as the problem of the Negro 
slums in great Northern cities must 
be solved by the people of that section. 
Can we not, all of us, in true devotion 
to the great Head of the Church, 
maintain our bond of brotherhood 
and fellowship in obeying the great 
commission He has given us, of 
preaching the gospel of His love to 
all the people of our land? And then 
we can pray for each other as fellow- 
workers in the one great field. END 


The Communist Way of Life 
continued from page 35 


unconsciously, by the capitalist so- 
ciety of the 19th century, and it is 
still held—unconsciously, if you like 
—by most men. Money rules the 
world. That is to say, it is not just the 
Communists who hold the material- 
istic ideas that will ruin our way of 
life. Many who are believers in Capi- 
talism do likewise. Such people help 
Communism. Let us remember the 
challenge of Jesus Christ—you can’t 
serve God and money! Let me repeat 
that, apart from God, we have no hope 
of moving our world. Loosed from 
God to become, as we think, free we 
have no fulcrum outside the world 
(such as Archimedes in his own realm 
saw was necessary) by which we can 
move it. God makes men—the world 
mars them. 


DEPERSONALIZING 
INFLUENCES 


We often speak today of the man- 
ner in which our present economic 
order robs men of personality, makes 
them slaves to monotony and ma- 
chines. Even more terrible, I believe, 
than the deadening influence of ma- 
chines, is the depersonalizing influ- 
ence of a specialist scientific education 
without a broad cultural foundation. 
This produces companies of men and 
women today who have become such 
slaves to the particular scientific 
method used in their special studies 
that they have become intellectual 
robots incapable of criticizing their 
own presuppositions. They have lost 
mental flexibility and intellectually 
have stiff necks, which compel them 
to look at life always from the same 
angle. Like the boy who goes over his 
calculations again and again and finds 
the same answer, and it is the wrong 
answer, so do those who continue to 
leave out the prime factor in life, viz., 
God, find an inadequate philosophy of 
life and build a partial order only. 


i 
7 | 


I pray you, my brethren, consider | 


Jesus Christ. nee 

“This is our faith tremendous — 

Our wild hope—who will scorn 
That in the Name of Jesus 
The World shall be reborn.” 

We are to go out then among our 
fellows with a vivid faith in God, with 
a loyalty to Jesus Christ, with power 
that comes from communion with 
Him. : 

How is it to be expressed in th 


working world? Let us realize that 
our Church at least has been far too , 


much, not just the church of the 
middle class, but middle class, com- 
placent and comfortable, in its out- 
look. It is a sad fact that in European 
history during the 19th century, when 
our industrial society was taking 
shape, the working classes of most 
countries came to believe that the 
Churches were against them. Today 
the greater portion of them have a 
religious vacuum—indeed almost an 
antagonism to Christianity as well as 
to the Churches. 


(To be concluded in our next issue) 


Quiet Days and Retreats 


In my younger days I remember 
the only satisfactory device for find- 
ing yourself when you were lost in 
the Colorado Rockies. I had studied 


the topographical maps with very | 


great care before going on a trailless 
hike on the high country—but get- 
ting to the high country was another 
matter. The “trick” was to take your 
watch out and rest and sit still for 
not less than half an hour, and then 
to climb a tree or some higher place 
whence you could see the landscape 
as a whole. First of all, you got your- 
self and your emotions quieted and 
“in hand,” and then you got yourself 
off the low ground on which you had 
to walk and struggle through brush 
and undergrowth to a higher place 
where you found a real perspective. 
... The Bible is full of the importance 
of this kind of retreat and quiet. This 
is Moses tending sheep for years in 
the desert country, preparing himself 
first for the vision of the burning 
bush, and then for the intense activ- 
ity of facing down the Pharoah, and 


guiding a people politically, economi- 
cally, pastorally and religiously for | 


years to come... . Don’t be afraid of a 
“Quiet Day” or a “Retreat” because 
you have never been to one. Try it! 
It is the best spiritual medicine — 
especially for finding your spiritual 
location, bearing, significance. 
—WALTER WILLIAMS 
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ADAMS, RAYMOND M. D., from 
1406 Sierra Way, Apartment A, "Moun- 
tain View Manor, San Bernardino, 
Calif., to 1428 South Marengo Avenue, 
Alhambra. 


ALBAUGH, ROLAND C., from as- 
sistant at Trinity Church, Towson, Md., 
to assistant at the Church of the Mes- 
siah, Baltimore. 


BABBITT, ALMON W., from rector, 
St. John’s, Alamogordo, N. M., to rec- 
tor, St. Michael’s and All Angels, Albu- 
querque, effective June 1. 


BECKER, MICHAEL R., from asso- 
ciate rector, Church of the Holy Com- 
forter, Kenilworth, Ill., to assistant, St. 
Mark’s, Philadelphia. 


BUTTERFIELD, HARVEY D., from 
rector, Trinity Church, Burlington, Vt., 
to Director of Christian Education, Dio- 
cese of Vermont, effective Aug. 1. 


DEPPEN, J. RALPH, from rector of 
St. Elizabeth’s, Glencoe, Ill., to Canon 
Missioner, Diocese of Chicago, effective 
Sept. 1. 

EDWARDS, JOHN H., from vicar, St. 
Luke’s Church, Convent Avenue and 
‘141st Street, N. Y. C., to rector, St. 
Stephen’s, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ELCOMBE, ROBERT, formerly of 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, Canada, 
to vicar, St. Luke’s, Hot Springs, S. D., 
and Trinity, Buffalo Gap. 


FIELD, REGINALD M., from rector, 
Trinity, Albany, N. Y., to Trinity, Wa- 
tervliet. 


FRANZ, CLARENCE, has resigned 
as rector of St. Paul’s, Bakersfield, 
Calif., is presently engaged in secular 
work, 


GRISWOLD, J. BRYAN, from rector, 
St. Matthew’s, Mooresville, N. C., to 
priest-in-charge, Mission of the Apos- 
tles, Savannah, Ga. 

HOLT, HAROLD G., from canon, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Fond du Lac, Wis., to 

vicar, St. Matthew’s, Comanche, Texas. 

HUNGERFORD, DONALD N., from 

-eurate, St. Mary’s, Manchester, Conn., 
to vicar, Snyder, ‘l'exas, and All Saints’, 
| Colorado City. 

IREDALE, JOSEPH L., from assist- 
ant, St. Mary’s, Ardmore, Pa. to rector, 
Trinity, Coatesville. 

LEACH, WILBUR C., curate at St. 
-Luke’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, Nei s, 
will be an exchange vicar in England for 
six months. 

McCOY, EDWARD C., from assist- 
ant, St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, to assist- 
ant, Trinity, Ambler, Pa. 

MERRIX, A. RONALD, from rector, 
St. James, Macon, Ga., to assistant, St. 
John’s Savannah. 

MILLS, JOHN G., from rector, Christ 
Church, Ontario, Calif., to chaplain and 
teacher, St. Mary’s School, Peekskill, 
PN. Y. 


MITCHELL, CHARLES B., from as- 
‘sistant, All Saints’, Lower Dublin, Phil- 
-adelphia, and faculty member of Pen 
‘Ryn Episcopal School, Andalusia, Pa., to 
the Diocese of Florida. 
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MITCHELL, LEONEL L., from as- 
sistant, Christ Church, The Bronx, 
INBaeYe C., to rector, St. John’s-in- the- 
Wilderness, Copake Falls, N.Y: 


PERKINS, KENNETH D., (Chaplain, 
USN), from USS KEARSARGE, 
F. P. O., San Francisco, Calif., to U. S. 
Naval Station, San Diego 36, Calif. 


REED, J. WILSON, JR., from assist- 
ant, Christ Church, Joliet, Ill., to first 
rector of St. Edward’s, Joliet. His new 
address is 206 N. Midland Avenue. St. 
Edward’s, a parochial mission of Christ 
Church, was admitted to parish status 
by the Diocese of Chicago at the annual 
diocesan convention, May 8. 

RENOUF, ROBERT, W., from curate, 
St. Simon’s, Buffalo, N. V to priest-in- 
charge, All Saints’, Managua, Nicara- 
gua, in the Missionary District of the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

ROSS, FRANK, from curate and edu- 
cation director at St. James’, Alexan- 
dria, La., to associate rector, All Saints’, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

ROSSMAESSLER, EDWIN O., from 
chaplain to headmaster, San Miguel 
School, diocesan school for boys in Na- 
tional City, Calif., in the Diocese of Los 
Angeles. Chaplain Rossmeassler has 
been acting headmaster at San Miguel 
since the resignation of Lt. Col. Charles 
E. Mosse last February. 


Anniversaries 


RANDALL, EDWIN J., retired Suf- 
fragan Bishop of Chicago, the 60th of 
his ordination. 


Retirements 


BROCK, RAYMOND E., after 20 
years as rector of St. Stephen’s, Totten- 
ville (Staten Island), N. Y. 

PUGH, ERNEST, rector, Christ 
Church, Plymouth, Mass., in July. He 
has been in charge there for 17 years. 
Another long tenure was at St. John’s, 
Somerville, N. J.. where he was rector 
for 20 years. 


Priests Ordained 


HARDY, DANIEL W., at Christ 
Church, Greenwich, Conn., May 19, by 
the Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray, Bishop of 
Connecticut. He will continue as curate 
of Christ Church. 

PASCO, JOHN C., at Trinity, Bristol, 
Conn., by the Rt. Rev. Robert M. Hatch, 
Suffragan Bishop of Connecticut. He 
will continue as curate at Trinity. 


Deacons Ordained 


LONG, FREDERICK L., at St. 
Thomas’, Newark, April 28, by the Rt. 
Rey. Benjamin M. Washburn, Bishop of 
Newark. He will be in charge of St. 
Thomas’. 

TURNER, WILLIAM J., JR., gradu- 
ating June 5 from Berkeley Divinity 
School, New Haven, Conn., at the Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine, Nees 
June 8, by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. 
Donegan, Bishop of New York for the 
Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, Bishop of 
Western New York. He will be curate of 
St. Simon’s, Buffalo. 


OBITUARIES 


THE REV. PHILIP J. JENSEN, 68 
rector for almost 383 years of St. 
Thomas’, Garrison Forest, Owings Mills, 
Md., May 7, at Union Memorial Hos- 
pital, Baltimore, of a heart attack. A 
native of Newfoundland, he planned to 
follow his father in the merchandising 
and shipping business and was captain 
of one of his father’s vessels, but decided 
on the ministry while fighting with the 
Scottish Black Watch regiment in 
France during World War I. Except for 
one year in South Dakota after ordina- 
tion, he spent his entire ministry at St. 
Thomas’ and held many diocesan posts. 


THE REV. BURDETTE LANDS- 
DOWNE, 68, retired priest and former 
rector in Dorchester, Mass., at his home 
in Meredith, N. H. He served a ministry 
in Ohio, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Alaska. 


THE REV. EDWARD L. FREE- 
LAND, 77, retired priest of the Mission- 
ary District of Arizona, May 17, in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Phoenix, after an oper- 
ation. He served his entire ministry in 
Arizona and California. He retired in 
1952 and volunteered his services as 
vicar of Trinity Mission, Kingman. 

DR. FRANCIS H. SQUIRE, 53, active 
Episcopal layman and dean of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Newark, April 26, 
in London, England, where he was doing 
historical research while on sabbatical 
leave. He was a member of St. Thomas’, 
Newark. 

FREDERICK D. DOWNS, 82, former 
lay reader and former State Senator, 
May 12, at his home in the Bellefonte 
suburb of Wilmington, Del., after a long 
illness. His late uncle, the Rev. Martin 
Dunlap, was one-time vicar of Old 
Swedes Church, Wilmington. 


CHARLES E. CLARK, 69, active 
Episcopal layman and president and 
treasurer of the former Howard Iron 
Works Inc., May 11, in Buffalo General 
Hospital. A former vestryman at St. 
Simon’s, Buffalo, and active in its Men’s 
Club, he had been a recipient of a Bish- 
op’s Medal for Meritorious Service, 
awarded by the Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. 
Scaife, Bishop of Western New York. 

MRS. JOSEPH GRIFFITH, 44, of 
Wyandotte, Mich., journalist and active 
church worker, May 21, in Cherry Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia. A daughter of one of 
the founders of Wyandotte, she was a 
member of the editorial board of The 
Record, official publication of the Dio- 
cese of Michigan, and was assistant 
diocesan promotion director. She was 
also an organist and choir director. Her 
secular journalism experience included 
past service as Downriver correspondent 
for the Detroit Free Press and as assist- 
ant editor of the Wyandotte Tribune. 
Her home church was St. Stephen’s, 
Wyandotte. 

MRS. MARY F. WOLCOTT, 76, wid- 
ow of U. S. Senator Josiah O. Wolcott 
and mother of a Delaware Supreme 
Court justice, April 14, in Kent General 
Hospital, Dover, Del. Her husband had 
been chancellor of the Diocese of Dela- 
ware, and she was an active member of 
Christ Church, Dover. 

MRS. HERBERT HOPKINS, 81, wid- 
ow of Rev. H. M. Hopkins and an author 
of novels, plays and magazine articles, 
May 21, at St. Luke’s Hospital, N. Y. C. 
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The Youth Consultation Service 
of New York helps troubled girls 


escape from the 


hag 


IT WOULD BE SO SIMPLE if an aspirin took 
away the pain of a broken heart. Or the memory 
of past mistakes. Or the feeling that something’s 
wrong—you don’t quite know what, or why, or 
how to go about fixing it. 

It usually falls to a mother or father to heal 
hurt feelings—really deep ones, that is. But 
what if your home is one that is outwardly happy, 
but inside everybody just goes through the mo- 
tions of making like a family? Or what if your 
home is an obviously delinquent one where no 
one even pretends to be on the same team? 

You just can’t mend an emotion like you darn 
a sock. 

What can you do? 

If you live in New York, you can go to the 
Youth Consultation Service of the Diocese of 
New York. This small agency with the big heart 
is always on the look-out for trouble—but only 
to help the girls who have emotional troubles. 
Girls 14 to 25 years old, whose problems have tor- 
mented them into paths they wish they hadn’t 
taken or don’t know what to do about. 

Their “clients” come from all over the city, 
state and neighboring states, from all types of 
environment, with all sorts and conditions of 
problems. The ‘out-of-wedlock pregnancy” is 
only one kind. A girl may be skipping school, 
or refusing to obey her teachers, or cursing 
them in vile language and wandering in and out 
of classes as she pleases. A girl may have a high 
IQ but not make passing grades. Another girl 
may have a reading block—all right in every 
other way, but just not able to read. It may be 
a social problem, such as a girl staying out too 
late at night and worrying her parents. 

But the basic problem of all is emotion—the 
wrong kind. Such things as fear, resentment, 
guilt and loneliness that lead to the wrong kind 
of behavior. The problem behind the proniem is 
what concerns YCS. 

It takes a lot of caring to do a meine job 
like this. Broken feelings and broken relation- 
ships don’t mend easily. 

Both staff and clients are interracial and in- 
terdenominational. A girl is asked if she would 
prefer an agency of her own faith. It is made. 
clear, however, that YCS is neither Roman Cath- | 
olic nor Jewish, but an interdenominational | 
agency founded by the Episcopal Church. The | 
religious consultant—Fr. Thomas J. Bigham— 
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MAN’S CORNER | 


Meet : t Belong 


by Betsy Supman ee 


is called in when needed. In a recent case, he 
played a very vital role: 

It concerns Lynn R., who was 20 years old, a 
college sophomore and an expectant unmarried 
mother when she came to YCS. Her problem was 
obvious. The reason was not so obvious. 

For years Lynn had been a leader in the young 
people’s work of her parish. She had taught nur- 
sery schools, worked in hospitals and hoped to 
become a trained social worker. The agency de- 
scribed her as quiet, friendly, intelligent; serious 
and conscientious, although she had a healthy 
_ sense of humor. A trifle shy, but responsive and 

alert. 

Conversations with Lynn brought out ‘‘other 
striking incongruities” besides her pregnancy. 
When she was 15, Lynn was admired and re- 
spected as an honor student, a church worker 
and a girl held up as an example to other teen- 
agers. But at this same time, Lynn was secretly 
having a love affair with a 40-year-old man. He 
was also a trusted friend of her family. Her sec- 
ond affair, which resulted in her pregnancy, was 
with a man of a different race and a different na- 
tionality. 

Why? 

Lynn was asking herself this question when 
she came to YCS. Patience and understanding on 
the part of Lynn’s caseworker and her genuine 
acceptance of Lynn as she was, brought to light 
part of the reason the young girl was acting so 
out of character. YCS explained: 

« ..As a child, Lynn had somehow got the 
idea that her mother was a very powerful and 
very righteous woman—that in order to amount 
to anything in her mother’s eyes, and also in 
order to ‘hold a candle’ to her mother in the eyes 
of her father and other relatives—she, Lynn, 
would have to be an extraordinarily good girl. 
And so she was. 

“So good she was that she had never given her 
parents the slightest trouble, so good that even 
» her mother felt ‘afraid of her’ and concealed her 
own minor vices such as smoking, from this ideal 
young daughter. Lynn achieved goodness, but 
at a terrific price. She had to give up such an 
awful lot of childish pleasure. A good girl had 
to always think of others first. The price was 
exorbitant, and furthermore the rewards were 
inadequate. 

“For being good did not win for Lynn the 
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warmth and love and protection which she wanted 
so much. Instead it won respect, admiration, awe 
and the expectation of still more goodness...” 

Further conversations with her caseworker 
brought out that the only need of Lynn’s which 
the two men she turned to could satisfy was her 
strong need to punish herself as well as her 
parents. 

Lynn had a miscarriage and did not have to 
decide what to do with her baby. With the help 
of her caseworker, she had gained enough un- 
derstanding of her unhealthy tie with the baby’s 
father, strength of will and hope for the future, 
to give up this relationship. Psychological tests 
showed she could profitably undergo psycho- 
analysis. But there was a further barrier: the 
financial and moral support of her mother. 

All of this was a terrific blow to Lynn’s family. 
The caseworker had seen Lynn’s mother several 
times, but in Mrs. R.’s mind YCS was synony- 
mous with the terrible things she had found out 
about her daughter. She felt guilty herself. She 
couldn’t understand what she had “done wrong.” 

She had a vague thought that psychiatric 
treatment meant Lynn was crazy; that it re- 
flected on the family and would give Lynn per- 
mission “for more and graver misbehavior.” 

There was only one person who could reach 
Mrs. R. through this mental and emotional con- 
flict she herself was experiencing—the religious 
consultant. As a church-going woman, Mrs. R. 
would naturally consult a minister. 

Fr. Bigham was able to convince Mrs. R. that 
the agency wanted for Lynn just what she 
wanted for her daughter—a wholesome, useful 
and happy life, even though the agency’s meth- 
ods might be new to her. He convinced her that 
neither the agency nor the psychiatrist could 
take her place as Lynn’s mother, nor do for Lynn 
what only a mother could do. 

“Lynn is now working in the field of her choice, 


_ is living on her own and is making good prog- 


ress ... She will probably go back to college. 
We do not think there will be a serious recur- 
rence of the behavior that doesn’t belong.” 

(I’d like to develop further this ‘“behind-the- 
scenes” picture of the Youth Consultation Serv- 
ice in the next issue: more about the kind of 
clients the agency helps; the kind of help given. 
Also, how YCS got its start.) 
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BACKSTAGE 


Uo. the most important and the most exciting | 


thing about this issue of HCnews is the cover and the announce- 
ment of ECnews’ editor’s 20,000 mile trip to many place throughout 
the world, including a visit to Moscow. Certainly this announcement | 
needs no embellishment here beyond pointing out that the trip itself 
is, perhaps, the best illustration of the increased tempo, on the 
editorial pages and in the news columns, which is so evident in , 
ECnews since Dr. Lea became editor on January 1. This truly is an 
exciting trip—planned to get first-hand answers to scores of questions | 
about the world-wide Christian Church picture . . . questions which 
must be plaguing and perplexing many church people. 


i 

FROM PARI When the next issue of HCnews | 
is published our editor will already | 

have visited several places in England and Paris—on the first leg 


of his 20,000 mile trip. Christian Discussion, for this reason, in our 
July 8 issue will be date-lined and written from Paris. 


& In the magazine publishing business coincidences are forever ' 
happening. Recently managing editor Gordon Glover arranged with 
Dewi Morgan, HCnews’ staff man in England, to write the very 


British Information Services 


readable piece on the missionary work of the Church of England 
among seafaring men throughout the world (turn now to page 22 
of this issue). As this issue was about ready to go to press, along 
came a story from the British Information Services in New York 
City on this very same subject. With the article were two photo- 
graphs—one almost identical to the photograph we selected some 
weeks ago to use in this issue. The other one is used above because 
of the great human interest in it. The caption pointed out that ship- 
visiting is a vital part of the daily work of the Missions to Seamen, 
and it shows one of the Missions’ chaplains talking to members of a 
ship’s crew. 


> I want also to call to your attention the article by Betsy Tupman 
Deekens entitled Behavior That Doesn’t Belong, which you found 
on pages 38 and 39 of this issue. You might be interested in knowing 
that the old redhead, sports announcer Red Barber—suggested that 
we tell you about the wonderful work done in New York by Youth 


Consultation Service. 
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